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The Marriage at Cana 
By THE RicHT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Lirtt.D. 


“Woman, what ts that to Me and to thee?’’ (John, ii. 4). 


The Gospel selection for the Second Sunday after Epiphany 
presents to a preacher, in the words of my text, at least two 
quite obvious difficulties—difficulties which have severely taxed 
both the learning and the wisdom of commentators adown the 
long ages of Christianity. Even pious writers, as well as the 
commentators, are not in agreement in their attempted solutions 
of the two difficulties. 

The preacher will turn in vain to the Homily for this Sunday 
in the hope to get a little light and leading. Its three Lessons 
fail to reach down to my text. Meanwhile, Our Lord’s use of the 
word “Woman” (instead of ‘‘Mother’’) may appear to the good 
folk listening to the reading of the Gospel as, if not exactly a 
harsh, at least an unfeeling or an undignified word with which the 
Saint of Saints chose to address His Blessed Mother. And then, 
as if to add a definite rebuke to the word ‘““‘Woman,”’’ He seems to 
tell her that it was neither His nor her business to do anything 
about the failing wine. 

Nevertheless, hard upon all this comes His first recorded mir- 
acle—the changing of water into wine—evidently to meet the 
suggestion made in His Mother’s remark: ‘“They have no wine.” 
Our Sunday’s Gospel simply comments on the brief narrative: 
“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee; and 
manifested His glory, and His disciples believed in Him.” 

Altogether, the Gospel selection seems to be confusing, in spite 
of its straightforward recital, even to the most learned and the 
wisest commentators, who differ amongst themselves in its inter- 
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pretation. Even the writers of pious Catholic books, who do not 
care to squabble over the niceties of learned criticism, are not in 
agreement in their solutions of the two difficulties. The good 
folk in the pews may have read some of these pious books, and 
may find the preacher at odds with the pious writers in his at- 
tempted solution of the difficulties. 

How have commentators, in their manifold and often lengthy 
treatments of both difficulties, tried to explain them? And how 
may preachers (who have not, as have the specialistic commenta- 
tors, unlimited time and space to expend upon the whole of our 
Gospel text) best meet the exigencies thus presented to them 
and to their hearers? 

I 

One could illustrate the leisurely pace of commentators by 
pointing out that the Anglican Trench spends some 8000 words 
on our short Gospel.! But a casual remark of his may be even 
more enlightening: “Jesus saith unto her: Woman, what have I 
to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come. Roman Catholic 
expositors have been very anxious to rid this answer of every 
shadow of rebuke or blame. Entire treatises have been written 
with this single purpose’”’ (p. 108). What hurried priest of our 
days can afford time to read ‘‘entire treatises’ dealing learnedly 
with the two difficulties embodied in the single sentence of our 
Gospel? Meanwhile, Trench goes on to say something about 
the word “Woman”: ‘‘Now, it is quite true that in the address 
‘Woman’ there is nothing of indignity or harshness, though there 
may be the sound of such to an English ear. In His tenderest 
words to His mother from the cross, He employs the same address: 
‘Woman, behold thy son’ (John, xix. 26). Indeed, the compella- 
tion cannot fail to have something solemn in it, wherever the 
dignity of woman is felt. Thus, in Greek tragedy, if one would 
reproduce the ethos of the scene, gunai would in passages in- 
numerable be rendered ‘lady.’ ”’ 

Our first difficulty lies in this word, ‘““Woman.” The non- 
Catholic Trench (who omitted from his otherwise valuable 
‘Sacred Latin Poetry” the lovely Stabat Mater and other similarly 
deathless poems because of conscientious scruples) nevertheless 

1 “Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. . .” (18th thousand, London, 1908), 
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removes from ‘‘Woman”’ any and all connotation of disrespect 
on the part of Our Saviour towards His Mother. He refers to the 
noblest Greek tragedies in which gunai ought to be rendered into 
English as “‘lady.”” And so Herbst, in his “Readings and Re- 
flections on the Gospels,’’? covers our difficulty succinctly in his 
two and one-half pages devoted to our Gospel: ‘‘Are not these 
words harsh? They sound so in our language, but not neces- 
sarily so in Hebrew, in which tongue ‘Woman’ is a title of honor 
and respect equivalent to ‘Lady.’’’ With respect to the ensuing 
words, ‘‘What is it to Me and to thee,” he says: ‘There is no 
rebuke, no harshness, no refusal in these words. They merely 
mean: ‘Lady, why should we trouble or interfere?’ ”’ (pp. 46-47). 
Thus, both of our difficulties are quickly solved in a very brief 
discourse on the Gospel selection for the Second Sunday after 
Epiphany. 

If the preacher is giving a five-minute sermon, Father Herbst’s 
rapid solution is at hand. If the discourse is longer, he might 
consult ‘Our Lady of Sorrows’’* for a fuller explication, but a 
short extract can be given here: 


“The literal translation is as we have given it: What is it to me 
and to thee? The bearing of this phrase, used to this day by the 
Arabs in Palestine, is roughly expressed by the words ‘Leave it to 
me.’ The whole meaning depends upon the tone in which the 
phrase is uttered—they might signify impatience or rebuke or in- 
difference. In the present instance, all three of these possible im- 
plications are negatived by the event. But they can also bear 
within them great tenderness, signifying: ‘Do not be disturbed, 
I have seen all; all is well, leave it to me.’ And it was thus that 
Jesus spoke to His Mother.” 


The writer hereupon refers to Lagrange as an authority for 
such an interpretation. I think it would help the preacher to 
have the statement which the writer himself quotes in full on this 
one item: 


“An interpreter must neither falsify the natural sense of the 
words, nor consider the words alone without reference to the context 
and, one may add, the situation. The Arabs of Palestine still fre- 


* “Readings and Reflections on the Gospels” (Pustet, 1937, 209 pp.). 
3 “Our Lady of Sorrows.’”’ By Charles Journet, translated by F. J. Sheed (Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1938, 90 pp.). 
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quently use the phrase ma-lech (quid tubi)? The whole meaning 
of the phrase is in the accent with which it is spoken. Sometimes 
it means, ‘Mind your own business’; sometimes, with a smile, 
‘Leave it to me, all will be well.’ Now, it is clear from the whole 
narrative that this second manner was the one used at Cana, with 
more dignity in the tone, but also, one may take it, with more 
affection in the accent (Lagrange, L’Evangile selon saint Jean, 
1925, p. 56).” 


With respect to the word “Woman,” the writer (like Trench 
also) recalls for his readers that Our Lord addressed Mary as 
“‘Woman’”’ when He was nailed to the cross (John, xix. 26)—“a 
word of reverence, for He was speaking to her as God, in regard to 
a solemn matter, one that went beyond the framework of family 
relations, for it touched upon the destiny of the Kingdom of God’”’ 
(p. 46). 

Much is made of the word ‘““Woman” by Willam, in his large 
book, “‘Mary the Mother of Jesus.”* Indeed, he devotes to this 
special theme a section of four pages (pp. 221-225), linking the 
scene at Cana in Galilee with that of the sin of our first parents in 
Paradise. Mary had heard the yearly reading of Adam’s sin in 
the synagogue of Nazareth: “She heard the earliest promise of the 
coming Redeemer: ‘I will put enmities between thee and the 
woman, and thy seed and her seed: she shall crush thy head, and 
thou shalt lie in wait for her heel’—in God’s words to the serpent. 
When the passage had been read, the commentators pointed out 
that these words referred to the Redeemer.... The seed of the 
woman would triumph over the serpent.—Mary had cherished 
this prophecy of the Redeemer before she had given her consent 


to be His mother. ... Nowshe knew that it was her Child who 
was the Redeemer spoken of in the prophecy on the first pages of 
Holy Scripture.... Mary had been pondering all these things in 


her soul until that hour came when Jesus for the first time ad- 
dressed her as ‘Woman,’ saying to her: ‘Woman, what is that 
to Me and to thee? My hour is not yet come.’ What effect did 
this new form of address have on her? What were her thoughts 
when she first heard it? What did it recall to her mind, she 
who ‘kept all these words, pondering them in her heart’ ?—From 


4 “Mary the Mother of Jesus.”” By Franz Michel Willam. Translated by Rev. 
Frederic Eckhoff (B. Herder Book Co.). 
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the circumstances surrounding this first use of that new form of 
address, Mary was able to realize that Jesus was making known 
to her the place she would hold in the scheme of the redemption. . . . 
He had given Simonanewname.... Jesus Himself had assumed 
a new name. Without previous explanation, He announced to 
His disciples: ‘Amen, amen I say to you, you shall see the heaven 
opened, and the Angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of man.’ In times gone by, the prophet Daniel had 
spoken of the Messias as the ‘Son of man.’ Jesus, however, did 
not explain the connection between His words and the words of 
the prophet.—In these hours of expectancy Jesus also gave 
His mother a new name. As He had told Peter: ‘Thou shalt 
be called Cephas,’ as He had taken a new name for Himself, so 
now, without any explanation, He addressed Mary as ‘Woman.’ ”’ 

In thus condensing (in the writer’s own words, however) three 
large pages, I have tried to keep fairly in view the general train 
of argumentation. Father Willam next remarks: 


“St. Peter Canisius, in his book on the Mother of God, considering 
the question why Jesus thus addressed His mother at Cana, quotes 
the words of one of his contemporaries: ‘Christ is here referring to 
that earliest prophecy that the seed of the woman shall crush the 
head of the serpent. He uses this form of address because it is the 
most honorable and respectful. Among all others Mary alone is 
that great woman who brought forth the seed in whom all the 
peoples of the earth are blessed.’ ”’ 


Willam furnishes us with another interesting page, from which 
I quote a few sentences: Mary “‘alone is worthy of those titles of 
honor, ‘full of grace,’ ‘blessed among women,’ bestowed on her by 
the Angel and by Elizabeth. With this form of address, Our 
Lord once more spoke to Mary when, hanging on the cross and 
filled with love for His mother, He entrusted her to John’s care: 
‘Woman, behold thy son.’ Even in death He wished to honor 
His mother and crown her with this title of honor signifying that 
she was blessed among women. Far be it from us to think that 
the Son of God in His agony wished to derogate from His mother’s 
honor when he called her ‘Woman.’”’ It is needless to point out 
that this is rather a direct assault, rather than a flank attack, on 
those commentators who have thought to find something deroga- 
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tory in Our Lord’s address to His mother at Cana as ‘“‘Woman.”’ 
It is perhaps too extensive for use in the ordinarily short discourse 
on Sunday in our churches to-day. On the other hand, it might 
seem to prove too much. For Our Lord used the word “‘woman’’ 
to address other women than Our Lady. Thus, He said to the 
Samaritan woman at Jacob’s Well (the woman who said she had 
no husband, and to whom Our Lord replied that she had said 
well, for that she had had five husbands and so the man she now 
had was not her husband): “Woman, believe me, that the hour 
cometh, when you shall neither on this mountain, nor in Jerusa- 
lem, adore the Father’ (Luke, iv. 21). And again, we read of the 
woman taken in adultery who was rescued by Our Lord from the 
mob that would stone her to death: ‘““‘Woman, where are they that 
accused thee? Hath no man condemned thee?” (John, viii. 
10). In view of these two uses of the word “‘woman’’ it would 
seem preferable to use the ordinary explanation of ‘“woman”’ 
as being a neutral form of address in the New Testament—a 
form signifying neither special honor nor implied dishonor. 
Even in our own day, the use of “lady’”’ instead of the generic 
word ‘‘woman’”’ is not considered, amongst educated people, as 
desirable, except in the case of titled women or of female guests 
at some more or less formal gathering. Certainly, when one is 
addressing a woman who bears no title of nobility, ““Madam”’ or 
‘““Ma’am’”’ appears more correct than ‘“‘Lady.’’ Some such 
thoughts may circulate in the minds of a congregation while 
the preacher elaborates on the ‘“‘title of honor’ in Our Lord’s 
word, ‘“‘Woman,”’ in His address to His Mother. 


II 


One lesson drawn from this first of Christ’s miracles is the mar- 
vellous intercessory power of His Mother. Catholic commen- 
tators dwell lovingly on this theme. In our own day of special 
devotion to the Little Flower, the preacher might think it pleas- 
ant to quote from ‘““The Madonna: According to the Teaching of 
S. Thérése of Lisieux,’’ by Benedict Williamson (Herder, 1937, 
p. 119), where we find a short description of the marriage-feast 
at Cana which includes a translation of some verses composed 
thereon by The Little Flower. The preacher might wish to 
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dwell at some length on this topic of the intercessory power of 
Our Lady. Appropriate material could be found in “Mary’s 
Part in Our Redemption.”*® Thus we read (p. 78): ‘How fully 
Mary had come to understand the heart of Christ and the function 
which He willed her to discharge, is providentially illustrated by 
her first appearance in His public life (John, ii. 1-11). The 
miracle of Cana, divinely preordained to give birth to the faith 
of His disciples, is worked at the intercession of Mary, and her con- 
fident words to the waiters on that occasion—‘Whatsoever He 
shall say to you, do ye’—may be taken as the motto of her own 
life, and as teaching us what is the secret of her power with her 
Son: complete conformity with His will and with the will of His 
Father.”’ Again (p. 145): ‘‘Most greatly . . . does He rejoice in 
a creature such as Mary, and most greatly does He rejoice to re- 
ceive her prayers; for He has so formed and fashioned her that, 
freely and lovingly, she asks nothing but what He wills. The 
lessons of the marriage-feast of Cana are almost inexhaustible, 
but not the least important of them all is this, that the hour of the 
Saviour’s wonder-working came at the all-powerful request of 
Mary.” Finally (p. 167): ““Mary watches over her children, 
and therefore she knows their wants, whether they ask for relief 
or not; she guards her children, and therefore she sees their 
dangers, before they dream of asking for help; she fosters her 
children, and, far from awaiting the utterance of their prayers, she 
obtains for them the grace which they need if they are to utter 
those prayers aright. The scene of Cana’s marriage-feast has 
been mentioned more than once in these pages; and we recall it 
once again because it is a parable of Mary’s office in the Church. 
Ever watchful, ever thoughtful, ever solicitous for the needs of 
others: ‘The wine failing, the mother of Jesus saith to Him: 
They have no wine.’ Such is Mary always in regard to her 
spiritual children. Almighty in her intercession, she is all-pitying 
in her mercy, all-embracing in her love.” 

Instead of the word ‘‘Almighty’”’ (which is employed usually 
in relation only to God), the expression ‘‘all-powerful” would 
seem to me the preferable one to use in a sermon. 


5 ““Mary’s Part in Our Redemption.” By George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D., Hon. 
Canon of Westminster (New York, 1937, 199 pp.). 
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A preacher could avoid speaking of the two difficulties found 
by commentators in our Gospel by preaching on the Epistle of 
the Sunday or simply announcing a wholly different subject for 
his discourse. In view of the distinct obligation imposed on 
priests to read the Gospel of the day at all the Masses on Sun- 
days and holydays in “America” (7.e., the U.S.A.), the policy of 
avoidance of the difficulties in our Gospel simply creates a greater 
difficulty. The folk in the congregation may wonder all the 
more at the curious events at Cana—the word “Woman” ad- 
dressed to Our Lady, the seemingly harsh reply of Our Lord, and 
His final performance of His first miracle. 

In his volume, ‘‘Parish Sermons on Moral and Spiritual Sub- 
jects for All Sundays and Feasts of Obligation,” Father Elliott 
has two sermons for our Sunday: the first is on ‘““The Name of 
Jesus” (the heading, ‘‘Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus,” clearly 
suggesting the topic—the date of publication being 1913). The 
other sermon is on “Zeal for Making Converts,”’ the text being 
taken from St. Matthew (v.15). The result is that nowhere does 
the large volume dwell on the Wedding at Cana. 

In ‘‘Massillon’s Sermons for all the Sundays and Festivals.... 
Translated from the French by the Rev. Edward Peach’”’ ( Dublin, 
1876), the topic is taken from the Epistle of our Sunday, and of 
course Cana is not mentioned. 

How many other preachers appear thus to avoid the discus- 
sion of our two difficulties, I do not know, nor have I even taken 
the trouble to consult all the volumes of sermons at hand. But 
it occurs to me to note that Dr. Cornelius J. Ryan, in his ‘““The 
Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals. ..’’ (Dublin, 6th ed. revised 
and enlarged, 1918), devotes nine closely printed large pages to 
our Gospel, and thus covers all the needs of a preacher in respect 
of our present subject. As usual, he has an Introduction, Parallel 
Passages, Notes and Moral Reflections on our Gospel. 

It was also a surprise to me that Canon Ch. Cordonnier in his 
“The Blessed Virgin: Her Times, Her Life, Her Virtues—An 
Historical Study’’ (Translated by a Sister of Chairty, Herder, 
1928, 256 pp.), should have omitted all reference to our two 
difficulties in his chapter dealing exclusively with “‘Mary at 
Cana” (pp. 163-170): ‘Discreet as usual, Mary saw and pitied 
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the distress of the hosts, and without insistence but with absolute 
faith in His intervention she made signs to Jesus, and said: 
‘They have no wine.’ At first this did not seem to interest Jesus, 
but only apparently so, for immediately afterwards He gave the 
order which showed His real feelings. There were six amphoras 
or stone urns standing ina row...’ There is here no word of 
the ‘‘Woman”’ or of “what is it to Me or to thee?” although all this 
would have occupied about one line in the narrative. There are 
twenty-seven entries in the Bibliography concluding the work. 
A work of learning, it was nevertheless also intended as a work of 
piety, forming a Month of Mary in its thirty-one chapters. One 
wonders why the little dialogue in our Gospel was not included 
and as summarily despatched, as we found in Father Herbst’s 
“Readings and Reflections on the Gospels” already referred to in 
this paper. 

So far as an ordinary sermon for the Second Sunday after 
Epiphany is concerned, what has been thus far said may serve 
as one way of treating our two “difficulties.” In his recent 
volume,* Father Martindale gives us two sermons on the ‘‘Mother 
of Sorrows.” In the first of the two (pp. 43-45) he introduces 
the events at Cana as one illustration of Our Lady’s sorrows—that 
is to say, of a not ungentle reminder to her that there must be a 
separation between her and her Son, as had long before been 
intimated to her by His reply: “Did you not know that I must 
be about My Father’s business?” (Luke, ii. 49): 

“The general position was, so to say, established in the Temple: 
at Cana, it was explained that no one, however near or dear to Him, 
could anticipate His independent decision as to what miracles He 
should work and when: to be His Mother physically was as nothing 
compared with a spiritual union with Him—our own incorporation 
into Him by grace is more than the purely physical relationship due 
to physical sonship and motherhood: while He was doing His 
Messianic work, no ties of blood could be allowed to interfere with 
it. This was austere doctrine, but not cruel, and certainly in no 
way injurious to the transcendent spiritual status of Our Lady. 
It was really for the sake of others that she was being sacrificed: 


her actions were perfectly right, spontaneous, and needing no excuses: 
yet each of them in various degrees could have suggested to the 


6 “Our Blessed Lady: Sermons.” By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed and Ward, 


New York, 1938, 304 pp.). 
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onlookers that somehow she could control Jesus and that He owed 
Himself and His method of action to her and (at the first) to St. 
Joseph. 

‘“‘Whether or no she fully understood His motives, we cannot tell. 
At least after the episode in the Temple we are told, in so many 
words, that she did not. She knew that He was right: she knew 
that her supreme duty was to love God and to trust Him—and this 
she altogether did, like a good ‘handmaiden.’ But there is no 
mother—no woman—who would not at the same time suffer terribly 
because of such incidents, especially when they were public like the 
last two.... Yes, I feel that a bruise was left upon Our Lady’s heart 
after all these occasions: and a dull enduring ache is often worse 
than a grievous blow. And I should not wonder if Our Lord’s words 
were not just that—a bruise, and a terrible one, though endured 
lastingly, in perfect peace. 

“From this angle, then, we may study the suffering which kept 
pace with the divine education given to the Mother of God and of 
Grief.” 


Meanwhile, this suggestion of “‘the divine Education’ given 
to Our Lady does not stand in such isolated form as I have just 
quoted it. It is preceded by a tender preface, as it were, in pages 
40-42. 

The thesis somewhat elaborately discussed by Father Martin- 
dale could not easily be framed within an ordinary sermon on 
Our Lady at Cana. It introduces a concept which seems to me 
quite modern—a concept differently argued by Canon Smith in 
his volume, ‘“Mary’s Part in Our Redemption” (p. 78). My 
own view of the proper use of the Gospel for preaching to an 
ordinary congregation is that expressed by Dr. Ryan (in his 
work referred to above): “The lesson taught us in this Gospel is 
one of confidence in Mary as our intercessor with God”’ (Vol. I, 
p. 147). 











The History of the Latin Vulgate 
By JouN E. STEINMUELLER, D.D., S.Scr.L. 


II. The Origin of Our Present Vulgate Text 


Very little encouragement was given to St. Jerome during his 
lifetime for his translation of the Old Testament from the Hebrew. 
It is true that Sophronius and Lucinius Beticus! welcomed this 
translation, but opposition to it was more prevalent. Not only 
an African community, which rioted against its bishop because 
of the introduction of the new text, but also Tyrannius Rufinus 
stubbornly resisted it.2 St. Augustine, considering the practical 
needs of the Church, would have preferred a revision according to 
the Septuagint, but towards the end of his life became very sym- 
pathetic towards it, though he did not use it publicly.* In time 
opposition gradually abated. From the fifth century on, scholars 
of Gaul (France) and Spain for the most part preferred this trans- 
lation to the Old Latin. Towards the end of the sixth century it 
acquired equal footing with the Old Latin in Italy, and St. Greg- 
ory the Great (d. 604) made use of both translations. In the 
following century St. Jerome’s text was adopted by all the 
churches in Spain according to St. Isidore of Seville (d. 636). It 
was not, however, until the eighth and ninth centuries that it was 
universally adopted. St. Bede (d. 735) called it ‘“‘nostra editio,”’ 
but the name ‘‘ Vulgata editio’’ was first applied to it probably by 
Roger Bacon (d. 1294),° and this title was used and sanctioned by 
the Council of Trent. 


(1) The History of the Vulgate Text to the Council of Trent 
(1545) 


The simultaneous existence of the Old Latin and the Vulgate 
was not advantageous for the pure transmission of either textual 


1H. Hoepfl, ‘‘Introductio Generalis’’ (2nd ed., Roma, 1926), 298. 

2 F. Stummer, ‘‘Einfiithrung in die Lateinische Bibel” (Paderborn, 1928), 126. 

3 Stummer, op. cit., 126. For contrary view cfr. P. J. Renié, ‘Manuel D’Ecriture 
Sainte,’”’ I (2nd ed., Lyon-Paris, 1935), 171. 

* Lusseau-Collomb, ‘“‘Manuel d’Etudes Biblique,’’ I (Paris, 1936), 456. 

5 J. M. Vosté, ‘De Latina Bibliorum Versione quae dicitur ‘Vulgata 
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form. In the course of centuries the Vulgate had lost its original 
purity. In the same codices some books taken from the Vulgate 
and others from the Old Latin were to be found. For example, 
Codex Monacensis (eighth—-ninth century) has Job according 
to the Vulgate, but Tobias, Judith and Esther according 
to the Old Latin. Then, too, mixed readings are at times de- 
tected in some of the old MSS. This is especially true of some 
of the Spanish MSS., and in particular of Codex Cavensis (eighth 
century), representing the school of Peregrinus, a Spanish bishop 
living between 450 and 500.7. An interesting example of a blended 
reading still to be found in the official Vulgate edition is II Kings, 
i. 18-19: “‘Considera, Israel, pro his, qui mortui sunt, super ex- 
celsa tua vulnerati’”’ is from the Old Latin, and ‘‘Inclyti, Israel, 
super montes tuos interfecti sunt’ is from the Vulgate. 

The harm caused by blended or mixed readings was recognized 
very early by scholars. Time after time attempts were made 
to re-acquire the true text of St. Jerome. Thus, there gradually 
arose definite families of MSS., distinct from one another either 
according to the regions where they were spread (Spain, England, 
France, Italy, etc.) or according to religious communities that 
preferred and fostered a certain textual type. 

Among the first to recognize the need of a revision and to at- 
tempt to restore the original Vulgate text was Victor of Capua, 
Italy (d. 554). His chief work was a Gospel Harmony similar 
to Tatian’s “‘Diatessaron,’”’ and for this he used St. Jerome’s text 
instead of the Old Latin. His work is preserved in Codex Ful- 
densis, the oldest MS. of the entire New Testament, brought to 
Fulda by St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany. More impor- 
tant is the name of M. Aurelius Cassiodorus (d. 575) of Italy, who 
carefully collected very old manuscripts of the Old and New 
Testaments according to St. Jerome, and had them copied in one 
volume.® It is noteworthy that one of the best Latin Vulgate 
codices, the Codex Amiatinus, has some relationship with the 
Cassiodorian text. This codex, so called because it once belonged 


6 Stummer, op. cit., 127. 

7 Stummer, op. cit., 133. 

8 Very rarely before his time was the entire Latin Bible to be found in one single 
volume. This accounts for MSS. having books of the Old Latin and Vulgate bound 
in the same volume. Cfr. Vaccari in “Institutiones Biblice’’ (4th ed.), 287. 
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to the monastery of Amiato near Siena, Italy, was copied about 
the year 700 near Jarrow, England, and intended as a papal gift 
by St. Ceolfrid.° This codex played an important réle at the time 
of the Sistine-Clementine revision in the sixteenth century, and is 
now acknowledged as the head of the Alcuin family of MSS. by the 
Benedictine Commission for the revision of the Vulgate. 

At the time of Charlemagne systematic attempts were made to 
revise the then current text. Bishop Theodulf of Orleans (d. 821), 
in trying to reacquire the text of St. Jerome, followed an eclectic 
method and was largely influenced by Spanish MSS.!° This re- 
vision exercised very little influence, and only a few codices pre- 
serve this recension. Emperor Charlemagne in 797 invited 
Alcuin of York, England, to edit an edition of the Vulgate ac- 
cording to the best MSS. With the aid of English codices this 
task was finished in 801. This Alcuin recension, akin to the 
Codex Amiatinus, was free from the Old Latin readings, and rep- 
resented a fine edition of St. Jerome’s Vulgate. It was widely 
spread throughout the Middle Ages and enjoyed great authority. 

But this revision of Alcuin did not have permanent results. 
Due to such reasons as difficulties of international communica- 
tion and a lack of a well-established book market, textual corrup- 
tions continued. Isolated attempts were made to correct these 
corruptions. Noteworthy among these revisers were: St. Peter 
Damian (d. 1072), Lanfranc, O.S.B., Archbishop of Canterbury 
(d. 1089), Stephen Harding, Abbot of Citeux (d. 1134), Nicolas 
Maniacoria, deacon of St. Damasus, Rome (d. 1145)."! Their 
influence, however, was locally restricted. In the twelfth cen- 
tury there were hardly two MSS. that were identical.'* The 
chief reason for textual corruptions in the Vulgate were three- 
fold: additions, changes and omissions. 

In the thirteenth century the Bible called the Biblia or Exem- 
plar Parisiense and used at the University of Paris exercised great 
influence. It seems to have been derived from the Alcuin revi- 
sion, but other textual forms also contributed to its contents. 


® Francis A. Gasquet, in ‘Catholic Encyclopedia,” s.v., Vulgate. 

10 Stummer, op. cit., 142; Power (Biblica, V, 253-258) shows that in the Psalms 
the Theodulfian MSS. have made corrections according to the Hebrew texts. 

11 Vaccari, op. cit., 291-293. Cfr. also Van den Gheyn, ‘‘Nicola Maniacoria 
correcteur de la Bible,” in Revue Biblique, VIII, 289-295. 
12 Stummer, op. cit., 148. 
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The most notable external qualities of this edition are the same 
order of books as in our modern Bibles and a convenient division 
of the books into chapters. This chapter division was intro- 
duced by Stephen Langton in 1214, and has been substantially 
retained in our present Vulgate. Its greatest critic was Roger 
Bacon, O.F.M. (d.1294), who wrote thus of it: ‘“Textus est pro 
majori parte horribiliter corruptus in exemplari vulgato, hoc est 
Parisiensi.’"'* For this reason various ‘‘Correctories’’ were made 
by the Dominicans and Franciscans, in which the corrected read- 
ings were collected. These attempts to restore the original Vul- 
gate text were indeed laudable, but because of their limited in- 
fluence, private authority and at times the incompetency of some 
copyists, they contributed very little to the emendation of the 
Vulgate. The confusion increased.'* 

The history of the Vulgate in the latter part of the Middle 
Ages has not yet been carefully investigated.’ Yet, there is evi- 
dence that the need of a revised Vulgate text was recognized by 
Nicolas of Lyra (d.1340), Peter of Alliaco (d.1420) and the 
Congregation of Windesheim (early part of the fifteenth century), 
of which Thomas a Kempis was a member. According to Dom 
Quentin, O.S.B., the MSS. from the sixth-seventh century to the 
fourteenth century can be divided into three principal families: 
the Spanish, of which the best MS. is the Codex Toletanus (eighth 
century), the Alcuin, of which the best MSS. are Codex Amiatinus 
(eighth century) and the Codex Vallicellianus (ninth century), 
and the Theodulfian, of which the best is Codex Ottobonianus 
(eighth century). The MSS., such as Exemplar Parisiense, the 
Italian MSS., etc., are mere subdivisions and mixtures of these 
three great family types. 

The invention of printing by Gutenberg at Mayence was of the 
greatest importance for the history of the Vulgate. About 
1452 he printed the entire Vulgate in folio (two columns and 
forty-two lines) from some German MS. that represented the 
Exemplar Parisiense.* Soon afterwards Bibles were being 


13 Hoepfl, op. cit., 302. 

14 Vaccari, op. cit., 123; Vosté, op. cit., 18; Hoepfil, op. cit., 303. 

16 Stummer, op. cit., 157 sq. 

16 According to Lenhart (America, September 14, 1935), this was not the first 
book to be printed with movable type. 
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printed at Strassburg, Bamberg, Basle, Venice, and Rome. At the 
close of the fifteenth century about one hundred editions of the 
Vulgate had appeared. The greater number of them were re- 
prints of the Parisian text.” 

The art of printing did not immediately represent progress in 
the history of the Vulgate. At first, the most convenient MS. 
was taken and printed. The Vulgate, however, did obtain a very 
wide circulation, and with the appearance of the Hebrew Psalter 
in 1477 and the Greek Psalter in 1481 careful comparison was 
made between the various texts. Not only were the differences 
between the Vulgate texts themselves noticed, but also their re- 
lationship with the original languages and versions began to be 
studied, and thus many variant readings were discovered. 
Hence, many attempts were made to revise the Vulgate text or 
to edit independent Latin translations. 

To appreciate the existing confusion due to the lack of a unified 
method and purpose, to understand the importance of the dis- 
cussions of the Tridentine Fathers and the decisions of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, let us briefly review the more important editions of 
the Latin Bible, whether entire or partial, that appeared in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. 


(a) Critical Editions of the Vulgate with Variant Readings from 
Latin MSS. 
1504 Adrian Gumelli 
1511 Albert Castellanus, O.P. 
1520 Complutensian Polyglot 
1528-1557 Robert Stephan (Robert Estienne) 
1530 Gobelinus Laridius 
1547-1583 John Henten, O.P. 


(b) Corrections in the Vulgate according to Original Texts 
1522 *Osiander (1527 reprinted by Catholic Rudelius) 
1542-1557 Isidor Clarius, O.S.B. 


(c) Entirely New Latin Translation from the Original Texts 


1512 Faber Stapulensis (Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples) * 
1515 Felix Pratensis, O.S.Aug. 
1516— Erasmus 
1528 Santes Pagninus, O.P. 
17 Editions of the Bible independent of the Parisian text were published at Vicenza 
(1476) by Leonard Basileensis, and at Venice (1495) by Paganinus de Paganinis. 


Cfr. Vaccari, op. cit., 295. 
18 His Pauline Epistles were used by Luther. 
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1530— Cardinal Cajetan, O.P. 
1532-1540 *Conrad Pellicanus 
1534-1546 *Sebastian Muenster 

1542 *Michel Servetus 

1543 *Leo Jude 

1551 *Sebastian Castellius 
* Non-Catholic authors. 


(2) The History of the Vulgate Text from the Council of Trent 
to the Present Day 


On April 8, 1546, two Biblical Decrees were solemnly promul- 
gated by the Tridentine Fathers. The first, called ‘‘Sacrosancta,”’ 
declares the Catholic rule of faith in regard to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures by repeating the value of divine tradition, defining the in- 
spiration of the Bible, and listing officially the books of the Canon. 
Then for the first time these books were formally canonized. This 
first Decree is a formal dogmatic definition of the Church. 

The second Decree, called “Insuper,”’ refers to the editing and 
use of Sacred Scripture. The words of this Decree making the 
Vulgate authentic and official for the Latin Rite are as follows: 
“The Holy Council, considering that it would be of no small 
advantage to the Church of God if it were clearly made known 
which of all the Latin editions of the Sacred Books in circulation 
is to be held as authentic, hereby declares and enacts that the 
same well-known Old Latin Vulgate edition, which has been ap- 
proved by the long use of so many centuries in the Church, is to 
be held as authentic in public readings, disputations, preachings 
and expositions and that no one shall dare or presume to reject 
it under any pretense whatsoever.”!® This same Decree also 
specifies that “Sacred Scripture, especially this well-known Old 
Latin Vulgate edition, shall be published as correctly as pos- 
sible.” 

It is this disciplinary *° Decree ‘‘Insuper”’ that is of greatest im- 
portance for the history of the Vulgate. To understand it fully, 
we must take into consideration both the preliminary discussions 
as well as subsequent events. 


19 “Enchiridion Biblicum,’” n. 46; C. P. Grannan, ‘‘A General Introduction to 
the Bible,” I (St. Louis, 1921), 140. 

20 The ‘‘Insuper’’ according to the more common opinion is a disciplinary decree 
based upon the dogmatic fact that the Vulgate conforms substantially with the 
originals, and therefore contains no errors in faith and morals. 
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(a) The Council of Trent in declaring the Vulgate to be authen- 
tic did not reject the original texts. 

On March 8-9, 1546, two congregations of theologians met to 
prepare their material for the next general council meeting. The 
following is a résumé of their discussions. The Vulgate should be 
taken as the authentic text of the Bible (7.e., as the source for 
arguments in faith and morals). The direct reason for this is, not 
so much its conformity with the originals, but its usage for more 
than a thousand years in the Church, which guarantees that the 
Vulgate contains the written Word of God unfalsified.24 On 
March 17, 1546, this report in the form of the first abuse was 
presented to the Fathers of the General Council. It stated that 
there were various editions of the Sacred Scriptures being used as 
authentic in public readings, disputations, expositions and preach- 
ings. The remedy prescribed is to declare only the Vulgate as 
authentic, but not to detract from the authority of the Septua- 
gint used by the Apostles, nor to repudiate other versions. ”* 

On March 23, 1546, there was a discussion of this first abuse 
and its remedy. The mind of the Fathers of the Council is rep- 
resented in the declaration of the Bishop of Fano: “The Council 
does not wish to reject all the texts of Sacred Scripture with the 
exception of the Vulgate. Such versions as the Septuagint, 
Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion are not to be rejected or 
frowned upon. Because of the variant readings the commission 
urged the acceptance of one translation as authentic and pre- 
scribed its use for the Church. The commission selected the 
Vulgate of St. Jerome, because it is better than the other transla- 
tions and because of its long and continued usage in the Church.’”’”* 

On April 1, 1546, there was a further discussion of the subject. 
Cardinal Pacheco demanded that all versions, save the Vulgate, 
be condemned. The Bishop of Fano replied that such an action 
would place too much of a restriction upon Christian freedom. 
Cardinal Pacheco’s repeated demand two days later fell upon 
deaf ears. Cardinal Pole’s request to have the Hebrew and 
Greek originals included among the authentic texts was also re- 

21H. Hoepfl, ‘“Beitrage zur Geschichte der Sixto-Klementinischen Vulgata,”’ in 
Biblische Studien, XVIII, 1-3 (Freiburg im B., 1913), 3-11. 


22 Hoepfl in Biblische Studien, XVIII, 12. Cfr. also Grannan, op. cit., 156. 
23 Hoepfl, zbid., 13 sqq. 
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jected, but indirect references to them were given in the final De- 
cree of April 8 in the words: “Sacred Scripture, especially this 
well-known Old Vulgate edition, shall be published as correctly 
as possible.” 

It is therefore evident that the Council of Trent in declaring 
the Vulgate to be authentic did not prefer it to the original texts, 
nor to the ancient versions. On the other hand, the Vulgate in 
its relation to all the other Latin versions was declared authentic. 
The original texts needed no declaration of authenticity; they 
were so 7pso facto. 

(b) In declaring the Vulgate to be authentic, the Council of 
Trent does not exclude minor mistakes from it, but presupposes it 
to be free from substantial errors, at least in matters pertaining 
to faith and morals. 

For practical reasons the Fathers made no mention in the 
official Decree of the minor textual corruptions in the Vulgate 
manuscripts, but had discussed the subject thoroughly and urged 
corrections to be made quietly to avoid scandal or casting sus- 
picion on the Vulgate.** In the report of the two congregations 
of theologians meeting on March 8-9, 1546, it was admitted that 
the Vulgate does not agree with the originals in all details, but 
that these differences are in minor details and not in matters of 
faith and morals. It was furthermore proposed that the Vul- 
gate should be revised, and the errors that had crept into the text 
should be corrected.2> On March 17, 1546, this report in the 
form of the second abuse was presented to the Fathers of the 
General Council. It stated that there were in circulation many 
variant readings in the Vulgate manuscripts. To remedy this 
abuse it was suggested that the primitive Vulgate be restored, and 
that this task should be performed by the Holy See.”® 

On March 23, 1546, a long discussion was held on this subject. 
Cardinal Pacheco in particular raised the difficulty that it would 
be impossible to declare any version as authentic, and at the 
same time admit that it contains textual corruptions. The 
Bishop of Fano answered this objection by declaring that a dis- 
tinction had to be made between the Vulgate as a version and the 

24 Hoepfl, zbid., 17. 


2% Hoepfi, zbid., 3-12. 
26 Hoepfl, zbid., 12. Cfr. also Grannan, op. cit., 143. 
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individual manuscripts or editions of the Vulgate. The Vulgate 
as a version is free from error, but the various manuscripts or 
editions of it are not necessarily free from error. The Vulgate 
may have some slight mistakes, but these have no bearing on faith 
and morals. 

The word authentic used in the Council of Trent is to be taken 
in the juridical sense of worthy of belief, reliable, credible, truthful, 
trustworthy, authoritative. An authentic document is one that 
secures credence, one that merits faith so that it cannot be re- 
jected or called into question. Since the autographic copies of 
the Scriptures are lost, the Church guarantees in general the 
fidelity and the trustworthiness, but not the philological accuracy, 
of the Vulgate. She guarantees its reliable argumentative force 
in matters pertaining to faith and morals. In other matters the 
Vulgate possesses no other authority than that of a good old 
translation.”’ 

The Decree ‘‘Insuper,’’ with the two points discussed above in 
(a) and (b), has been often misunderstood. It was used for a long 
time by Protestants as one of their stock charges against the 
Church. Likewise, many Spanish theologians under the in- 
fluence of Cardinal Pacheco maintained that the Vulgate was the 
sole authentic text, and represented the originals even im minimis. 
Some of them even went farther and declared that the Vulgate 
text was directly inspired. St. Bellarmine, however, teaches us 
what was in the minds of the outstanding scholars of this cen- 
tury. He clearly proved that the Vulgate according to the 
intention of the Tridentine Fathers was authentic in regard to 
faith and morals, and that this was sufficient for the purpose of 
the Church. Furthermore, he stressed that the Hebrew and 
Greek originals are no less authentic than the Vulgate, and hence 
anyone who rejects the original texts should be reproved. In 
conclusion, he rightly adds that the Oriental Churches make use 
of texts and versions other than the Vulgate, and yet these must 
be recognized by us as authentic.” 

(c) The Fathers of the Council recognized the lack of conform- 
ity existing between the various manuscripts and editions of the 


27 Hoepfi, zhbid., 22 sqq. 
8 Hoepfi, zbid., 40 sqq. 
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Vulgate. They therefore decreed that “Sacred Scripture, and 
especially this well-known Old Vulgate, shall be published as 
correctly as possible.” They had also urged that this task be 
performed by the Holy See. 

Before the first Pontifical Commission for the revision of the 
Vulgate was appointed in 1561, there were two large undertakings 
worthy of mention. At Rome Cardinal Marcello Cervini, the 
Papal Legate to the Council and uncle of St. Bellarmine, obtained 
good Greek and Latin manuscripts, and intended to publish not 
only the Vulgate but also the Greek and Hebrew texts. He en- 
trusted the work of the New Testament to his protégé, William 
Sirleto, and that of the Septuagint to Nicholas Majoranus. It is 
unfortunate that Sirleto’s Annotations to the New Testament, in 
which he severely criticized the inaccuracies of Erasmus’ Latin 
translation, and his revised Greek New Testament were never 
published.*® Likewise, Majoranus’ revision of the Greek Old 
Testament according to the Codex Vaticanus (B) was never pub- 
lished and no trace of his critical work remains. At Louvain the 
theological faculty entrusted John Henten, O.P., with the prepa- 
ration of a critical edition of the Vulgate in accordance with the 
wish of the Tridentine Decree. In 1547 he published the Vul- 
gate, which was based upon Robert Stephan’s edition of 1540, and 
compared it with 28 manuscripts and 2 incunabula. Upon the 
death of Henten (1566), his critical work was continued by Fran- 
cis Lucas of Bruges and frequently reprinted. The Louvain 
edition of 1583 was used by the Roman revisers. It is noteworthy 
that the Henten-Stephan Bible was based upon the Exemplar 
Parisiense, which is also the basis of our official Vulgate text. 

In 1561 the first special commission was appointed by Pope 
Pius IV (1559-1565), who brought the Council of Trent to a close. 
Four Cardinals stood at the head of this commission, which was to 
publish the revision of the Vulgate and the writings of the Greek 
and Latin Fathers. The publication of the Vulgate, however, 
came to a standstill because they had no definite critical prin- 
ciples governing their revision.*° 

In 1569 the second commission for the revision of the Vulgate 


29 Hoepfl, zbid., 48-52. Cfr. also his ‘‘Kardinal Sirlets Annotationen zum Neuen 
Testament,” in Biblische Studien, XIII, 2 (Freiburg im. B., 1908). 
8° Stummer, op. cit., 177 sq. 
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was appointed by Pope Pius V (1566-1572). At the head of the 
commission were five Cardinals, of whom the most noted were 
Sirleto and his pupil, Anthony Carafa. They were assisted by 
twelve consultors. The manuscripts of Rome, Italy and Europe 
were collated. At Florence the Benedictines collated twelve 
manuscripts, and a similar work of collecting thirty-four Biblical 
manuscripts was performed at Monte Cassino by the members 
of the same Order. This vast material was placed at the disposal 
of the commission. From April 28, 1569, to December 7, 1569, 
twenty-six plenary sessions were held. Again lack of definite 
critical principles brought the task to a standstill. 

In 1586 the third commission was appointed by Pope Sixtus V 
(1585-1590). In the preceding period the Biblia Regia or Poly- 
glot had been published at Antwerp (1569-1572) under the super- 
vision of Arias Montanus. At Rome a special commission after 
ten years of intensive work published the Septuagint in 1587. 
This work of the Septuagint was of the greatest utility for the 
revision of the Vulgate. Cardinal Carafa was placed at the head 
of the new Vulgate commission. The members of the commis- 
sion had at their disposal much collected material of variant 
readings, but especially the Codices Amiatinus, Vallicellianus, 
Legionensis, and Toletanus,*! and a 1547 Louvain Bible with the 
marginal readings of Cardinal Sirleto. After two years of inten- 
sive efforts the results of the commission were handed to the 
Pope. It was contained in a 1583 folio edition of the Louvain 
Bible with the textual emendations proposed by the commission 
in the margin. The emendated critical text differed so much 
from the then current text that the Pope did not give it his ap- 
proval. 

Pope Sixtus V now determined to revise the Vulgate himself 
with the aid of the Spanish Jesuit, Toledo, and the Augustinian, 
Angelo Rocca. The Pope, in rejecting for the most part the 
proposed emendations of the Carafa commission, returned to the 
Louvain text. Likewise, the conventional division of chapters 
into verses was altered by him. On November 25, 1589, the 
printing of the Vulgate was finished. The Bible was prefaced 
by the Bull ‘‘A¢ternus ille celestium”’ of March 1, 1590, which to- 


31 Vaccari, op. cit., 298. 
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day is commonly recognized as not having been properly and 
canonically promulgated. On May 2 it was distributed to the 
members of the Curia and on May 31 to the Catholic princes. 
Copies were then also sold to the public. But Pope Sixtus was 
not content with his new work. He was prepared to print a 
separate copy of corrigenda so that each one could make his own 
corrections, but died on August 27, 1590, before completing his 
task. This Vulgate of Sixtus V was not well received, because it 
had rejected the advice of the Carafa commission, it had a very 
sloppy appearance with corrections made by erasures and slips 
pasted or words stamped over the text, and had changed the con- 
ventional order of verse division.*? On September 5, 1590, the 
sale of the Sistine Bible was forbidden and all available copies were 
destroyed. 

In February, 1591, Pope Gregory XIV acting upon the ad- 
vice of St. Robert Bellarmine appointed a fourth commission, but 
this time for the revision of the Sistine Bible. It consisted of 
Cardinal Colonna, prefect of the Index Congregation, six other 
Cardinals (including William Allen), and eleven consultors (in- 
cluding St. Robert Bellarmine). They were all agreed on the 
following principles of revision: (1) what had been taken away 
from the text should be restored; (2) what had been added should 
be removed; (3) what had been changed should be reconsidered 
or corrected; (4) attention should be paid to punctuation. In 
the beginning, the work of revision proceeded rather slowly, so 
that after forty days only the Book of Genesis was completed. 
A smaller commission, therefore, was entrusted with the comple- 
tion of the task. The two Cardinals Colonna and Allen together 
with eight consultors, including St. Bellarmine, retired to Za- 
garola, the summer home of Cardinal Colonna, and after nineteen 
days finished the revision on June 23, 1591.** Due to the un- 
timely death of Pope Gregory XIV the revision could not be 
immediately published. 

On January 30, 1592, Pope Clement VIII began his pontificate 
and approved the work of the Gregorian commission. This 
edition of the Vulgate appeared in folio on November 9, 1592. 


32 Vaccari, op. cit., 299. 
33 Vosté, op. cit., 30. 
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A second edition in quarto appeared in 1593, and a third edition 
in 1598. These editions appeared under the name of Sixtus V. 
There was no Bull as extensive as the ‘‘A‘ternus ille celestium,”’ 
but only a short one entitled ‘Cum sacrorum’”’ and dated Novem- 
ber 9, 1592. In the year 1604 the name of Clement VIII was 
added by Robillius of Lyons to that of Sixtus V, and thus our Vul- 
gate in time came to be called the Sistine-Clementine edition.*‘ 

Thus, we see that the Sistine Vulgate commission of Cardinal 
Carafa had as its principal purpose the publication of a critical 
text carefully edited according to the best manuscripts and origi- 
nal texts. On the other hand, Sixtus V preferred the fextus 
receptus of his time. The Gregorian-Clementine commission 
sought the via media between the strictly critical and popular 
text.*° 

The editors of the Clementine Bible in their ‘‘Preefatio ad Lec- 
torem,’’*® which appeared in the first three editions, admitted in 
advance that their work was not by any means perfect, and this 
was also felt by learned scholars. Francis Lucas of Bruges 
(d. 1619) highly praised the Clementine edition, but published at 
Antwerp in 1603 and 1618 two correctories of variant readings 
that were to be utilized in future revisions of the Vulgate.*” For 
two centuries there was no one who, insisting upon the readings of 
Lucas, edited an emendated Vulgate text. About the middle of 
the last century the Roman Barnabite Ungarelli and his pupil 
and successor Vercellone collected and published (1860-1864) vast 
material on the variant readings of the Vulgate as far as the Fourth 


34 Hetzenauer enumerates 4900 differences between the Sistine and Clementine 
versions. Cfr. Vosté, op. cit., 30. 

35 Hoepfl, in Biblische Studien, XVIII, 172 sq. 

36 The ‘“‘Prefatio ad Lectorem,”’ written according to the mind of St. Bellarmine, 
states among other things that Pope Sixtus V after his Bible had been printed and 
published decided and decreed that the entire work under print should be revised: 
“totum opus sub incudum revocandum censuit atque decrevit.”” This sentence 
has been described by some as a pious fraud and by others as objectively wrong. 
Under Benedict XIV St. Bellarmine’s canonization was deferred on account of this 
sentence. This incriminating sentence in its present form did not originate exclu- 
sively from St. Bellarmine. His outline had received various modifications. It is 
evident that the redaction of a document urbi et orbit would not be entrusted to an 
individual person, holding only a minor position in the Church, as was the case 
with Bellarmine. He had suggested the new Vulgate to contain the names of 
Sixtus V and Gregory XIV, but his advice was not followed. It is true that no 
fully determined plan of Sixtus V to revise his Bible is known, but this does not ex- 
clude him from manifesting his desire both privately and orally. Cfr. Hoepfl, ‘“‘Bei- 
trage, etc.,” 186-221. 

37 Hoepfl, in Biblische Studien, XVIII, 221 sqq. 
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Book of Kings. Among the modern editions of the Vulgate there 
may be mentioned Fillion, Hetzenauer and Grammatica. In 
Protestant circles Wordsworth and White published at Oxford 
(1889—) a critical edition of the New Testament. Likewise 
worthy of mention is the Parisian Protestant theologian, Samuel 
Berger, who in 1893 published a very important work on the his- 
tory of the Vulgate in the early part of the Middle Ages. 

A new period in the history of the Vulgate began under Pope 
Pius X (1903-1914) of saintly memory. On April 30, 1907, 
Cardinal Rampolla, the president of the Biblical Commission, 
sent a letter in the name of the Holy Father to the Abbot Primate 
Hildebrand de Hemptenne, asking whether the various Bene- 
dictine Congregations would undertake this revision of the Vul- 
gate. The abbots then assembled at Rome unanimously ac- 
cepted the arduous task. In the autumn of the same year a small 
commission under the presidency of Cardinal Francis A. Gasquet 
began to organize the work. Their first step was the acquisition 
of manuscripts and the careful and accurate comparison of these 
with one another. The scope of their work is aptly and succinctly 
given by Cardinal Gasquet in his article on the Vulgate con- 
tained in the ‘“‘Catholic Encyclopedia” (XV, 516a): “Substan- 
tially, no doubt, the present authentic Clementine text repre- 
sents that which St. Jerome produced in the fourth century, but 
no less certainly it, the printed text, stands in need of close ex- 
amination and much correction to make it agree with the trans- 
lation of St. Jerome. No copy of the actual text is known to 
exist; and the corruptions introduced by scribes, etc., in the cen- 
turies posterior to St. Jerome, and even the well-intentioned work 
of various correctors, have rendered the labors of trying to recover 
the exact text from existing MSS. both difficult and delicate. 
This, however, is the work which must be done as the first step 
in the revision of the Vulgate. It is consequently the aim of the 
present commission to determine with all possible exactitude the 
Latin text of St. Jerome, and not to produce any new version of 
the Latin Scriptures. Of course, it is altogether another matter 
to determine how far St. Jerome was correct in his translation: 
to settle this will no doubt be the work of some future commis- 


sion.”’ 
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In the year 1922 D. H. Quentin, O.S.B., published the prin- 
ciples which would guide them in the publication of the Octa- 
teuch (Genesis to Ruth).*® All of the manuscripts are divided 
into three families: (1) the Spanish family, with as principal 
witness the Codex Turonensis; (2) the Theodulfian family, with as 
principal witness the Codex Ottobonianus; (3) the Alcuin family, 
with as principal witness the Codex Amiatinus. The two sub- 
sidiary families, the Italian and that of the Parisian University, 
being of secondary importance, are not taken into consideration. 
In cases of differences between the three families the “‘régle de 
fer,’’ or democratic method of the majority ruling, is invoked. 

Up to the present time the entire Pentateuch has been pub- 
lished. Genesis appeared in 1926 (a noteworthy correction is 
found in Gen., viii. 7, where the non is omitted in the sentence: 
“corvum qui egrediebatur et non revertebatur’’); Exodus and 
Leviticus in 1929, and Numbers and Deuteronomy in 1936. 

This monumental work when once completed will be a great 
tribute to Catholic Biblical science and for the greater glory of our 
Holy Mother, the Church. 


8 D. H. Quentin, ‘‘Mémoire sur l’Etablissement du Texte de la Vulgate” (Rome, 
1922). 











Pastoral Ministry in Our Day 


By KILiANn J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., M.A. 


If the days in which false prophets shall arise ‘“‘to deceive, if 
possible, even the elect,’’ have not yet arrived, such days are cer- 
tainly at hand. This situation might profitably be considered 
from a pastoral viewpoint at the beginning of a new year. It is 
well at such a time to take stock, not so much as to profit and loss 
but as to the dangers surrounding our people and what we have 
done to offset the possible deficit in living according to the faith 
and what we ought to do about it in the future. 

Dangers face the Church from science, atheism, paganism, 
and heresies, economic as well as religious. These dangers always 
existed more or less, but the enemies were never before as well 
equipped with a pseudo-scientific apparatus, mechanical aids, and 
also physical and moral force. There never was such an exten- 
sive battleline as now, bombarding the home, the school, and 
Christian society at large. 

The most fundamental dogmas of our holy religion are the 
first to be severely attacked by a seemingly concerted action. 
We all have a vague notion that this is true, and Christian leaders 
have issued equally vague but powerful warnings. But our de- 
fense is mostly negative. Much more could be done, and with 
better practical results, if the evils were analyzed and the dogmas 
opposing them were positively taught, established, and more 
fully explained. It would require a book to set forth a practical 
plan to protect the faithful against prevailing dangers, but an 
idea of what confronts us may well be compressed into a short 
article. 

Practically all fundamental dogmas are at present attacked with 
all the means that might influence people. There is no longer a 
distinction between truth and falsehood among our adversaries. 

The dogmas most fiercely attacked are the Most Holy Trinity, 
especially the Divinity of Christ, His work of redemption, and its 
fruits the Church and Sacraments providing us with the means to 
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rectify many of the disorders caused by original sin, which is also 
attacked and denied. Grace, the life-stream of the Mystical 
Body of Christ and His Church (a dogma often mentioned but 
rarely ever simply and intelligently explained and applied to 
everyday life), is constantly ridiculed. The kingdom of Christ, 
governed on earth by His Vicar (to whom all must be subject in 
faith and morals whether rulers or ruled), is completely denied in 
practice. The immortality of the soul, its responsibility, super- 
natural life, and eternal destiny are simply ignored by material- 
istic liberalism. 

It goes without saying that our people should be well grounded 
in these fundamentals. No doubt, some of them have been 
sufficiently instructed about them, most of them know them, but 
a large number could not intelligently defend them, nor draw the 
necessary consequences from them for their daily life. 

A course of apologetics cannot be recommended for all; it 
might weaken the faith instead of strengthening it. But some- 
how, these fundamental truths must again become, not only the 
foundation of a strong faith, but also a rich fountain from which 
Christian living flows. That really matters. Happily all our 
efforts may be greatly simplified by turning to the rejected cor- 
nerstone, Christ. Through faith in Christ we are justified, 
through the practical following of Christ we are sanctified, and 
our hope in Christ is fulfilled by eternal happiness. Christ is, 
therefore, of no little interest to all Christians, whether learned 
or simple. 

Starting with Christ, all the dogmas now so strongly attacked 
may be explained, illustrated, proved, and followed to their final 
implications. Our preaching must be directed to the “‘little 
ones,”’ since the ‘‘learned in the faith” are but a negligible num- 
ber in our congregations, even in cathedrals. First of all, the 
belief in Christ Himself as God and Ruler must be solidly estab- 
lished before knowledge will be turned into life. The Apostles 
provide us with an example in this matter. All their Epistles, 
which certainly reflect their method of preaching, begin with 
Christ and build upon this foundation. They must have had a 
reason for doing so. 

The fight of rulers and nations against Christianity is nothing 
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else but a war against Christ Himself, although sometimes ap- 
parently directed against other things. Totalitarianism denies 
the divine and absolute Kingship of Christ in all things. The 
secularization of Matrimony is nothing else but a fight against 
Him who based the Sacrament upon His own indissoluble union 
with the Church. Secular education is the refusal to follow 
Christ’s invitation to conduct the little ones unto Him. The 
substitution of materialistic physical education for spiritual 
education, a practice rampant in public institutions, is a fight 
against Him who said: “What shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?’ Gross materialism battles against Him who said: 
“What does it profit a man to gain the whole world?”” Extreme 
nationalism rejects Him who became the ‘first-born among breth- 
ren,” that all, without distinction of color or race, might become 
the children of one Heavenly Father. Likewise, the regimen- 
tation of labor and the domination of the markets is nothing else 
but a departure from Him who is Charity. The strong universal 
propaganda of all types of errors is but the denial of Him who is 
“the way, the truth, and the life.” 

Considering the evils of our days in this light, Christ appears at 
once as the center, cornerstone, and foundation—our armor when 
we must go forth to oppose dangers and to protect and strengthen 
the faithful. Unless all our teachings become like that of the 
Apostles and Fathers, Christocentric, a large percentage of them 
might be omitted without harm, because a large number of the 
hearers no longer believe them for lack of a foundation. And 
those who are sceptical about sermons are not merely young 
people, but more so the adults, especially of the educated type. 
Our work with adults must be intensified. 

Some decades ago, the complaint was heard that sermons were 
not preached for the young, outside of children’s Masses and edu- 
cational institutions. The complaint was somewhat justified. 
The underlying idea was that in order to get the adults we must 
get the young. But the reverse is also true: unless we have the 
adults, we shall not hold the young. Good adults will aid in the 
Christian upbringing of the young, and at least will not prevent 
or hinder it; but the well-cared for children often cease to be good 
if later they come into contact solely with careless adults. To re- 
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form the world by reforming youth would be like reforming a Re- 
ligious Order by reforming the novices. Such a reform would be 
immediately neutralized by those whom it was intended to re- 
form. Pouring boiling water in a cold stream will not make the 
river boil. 

The reform of young and old must go hand in hand and must be 
proportionate. We must preach to all and work with all. Youth 
must be trained to do as much for the families as the Sodality or 
Christian Mothers’ Society is expected to do for youth. Catholic 
movements for youth and adults are needed, and it cannot well be 
said that one is more important than the other. Education and 
leadership must continue throughout life if it is to be a prophylaxis 
against evil influences. The movements must bring to fruition 
the doctrine that is being taught from the pulpit. Such is Catho- 
lic Action inspired and guided by the Holy Ghost. 

It is, therefore, wrong to turn Catholic organizations into big 
business with all the forms of industry and commerce, including 
inflated propaganda and combinations. The parish is the unit 
and the pastor the immediate guide. Operating diocesan and 
national organizations are too far removed from the individual 
soul. Intermingling directorates and professional workers com- 
plicate matters, because it is not the method by which Christian 
living by faith is promoted. Non in commotione Dominus. It is 
true that Catholic Action has a hierarchical organization, but 
here there is question, not about organization, but about opera- 
tion. 

At first it might seem to readers that the writer has changed his 
opinion in the course of time. But thisis not the case. Whilst he 
encouraged Catholic youth organizations under pastoral juris- 
diction, he has never neglected to stress the necessity of adult or- 
ganizations also. Both should flourish and should benefit each 
other. Youth alone cannot lead youth. 

Something ought to be done to bring the matter of church 
organizations back to true proportions. If youth movements are 
necessary, adult movements are more necessary just now, espe- 
cially in the religious sphere. It must be remembered that since 
the beginning of this century organizations of Catholic men and 
women have greatly suffered and the consequences are gradually 
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appearing. Concerted action in worship, liturgy, and parish af- 
fairs is becoming more and more difficult. 

Some parish organizations, especially those intended to support 
the members, could no longer compete with insurance companies 
and are liquidated. Some purely religious societies were turned 
into social clubs and entertainment circles. Some Catholic or- 
ganizations engaged in civic and political activities with disas- 
trous consequences for their religious interests. Charitable or- 
ganizations like the St. Vincent de Paul Society can no longer get 
the required number of young volunteers. Finally, the com- 
mercial entertainment agencies drew many away from the whole- 
some and truly Catholic organizations, and materialism made 
many lose a taste for the things that are God’s. 

Can nothing be done to bring back or renew these good Catho- 
lic organizations by giving them some additional timely objec- 
tives? That nothing has been done, except some drives for in- 
surance members, does not mean that nothing can be done if we 
go about it in the right way. The Holy Father says that Catholic 
Action will do it. That means that Christ can bring it about. 
The practical understanding of the Mystical Body will do it. 
Prayer and instructions will do it; work and the right approach 
will do it. Family visits, study clubs, religious circles, and an 
up-to-date status animarum will do much. 

Many Christians no longer seem to have the habit of attending 
sermons, and have a feeling that every inconvenience, even the 
smallest, excuses them from this duty. If, however, the flock 
comes no longer to listen to the shepherd, the pastor must go out 
to talk to his parishioners. There is no alternative. 

Anti-clericalism is growing rapidly among us and turns many 
from the Church. If not counteracted, it will leave the Church 
without defenders in a time of need. In Austria, anti-clericalism 
was and is very strong. The clergy, receiving good salaries from 
the Government, became practically the only class that could live 
without worrying about their subsistence. They lost close con- 
tact with their people, entered into politics, strongly supported 
the State in matters prejudicial to the working classes, and failed 
miserably. Any other class of leaders might have been equally 
unsuccessful, but the common people did not see it that way and 
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simply blamed the clerical party. The consequences were dis- 
astrous long before the end of the nation came. 

Conditions in our country are better for the time being. Fortu- 
nately, in most places the clergy and faithful work and suffer to- 
gether, but the hydra of anti-clericalism is raising its head es- 
pecially among the masses of the workers, by far the most im- 
portant class in the Church. The priest will realize this and will 
look for opportunities to establish contact with his people and to 
teach them by word and action, and community devotional 
prayers. He will utilize for the purpose the often well-attended 
evening devotions. A series of short, well-prepared talks on spirit- 
ual life, might well form a part of every regular devotion. Preach 
Christ foremost and in everything, relegating the Saints to their 
subordinate position. If a suitable book is used as a guide, it will 
reduce the labor of preparation to but a few minutes. But in 
order to reach the heart and will of the hearers, the preacher must 
have meditated upon the truths he proposes, and must show them 
in his daily life. Example draws. All good works originate in 
love. Charity is the root, the life, the soul, the substance, and 
the nurture of all virtues. Where charity is lacking, everything 
spiritual is dead. Charity fulfills the Commandments, and makes 
the most unimportant actions valuable before God. Charity 
brings more profit to Christian living than all other virtues com- 
bined: ‘God is charity’ (I John, iv. 16). ‘‘Follow after charity, 
be zealous for spiritual gifts,. . .that you may prophesy” (I Cor., 
xiv. 1). 

More important than contact with the faithful as individuals 
is the contact with the family in the home. Reaching the home, 
we reach not merely a group of people, but a cell in which the 
parish germinates, a divine institution in which the young are 
nurtured, educated, and guided, a natural organization that in- 
fluences all members for good or evil. The combined families con- 
stitute the parish, and they will also partly determine the atti- 
tude of the unmarried parishioners and others who are no longer 
within the natural circle of the home. 

The spiritual reform of the home must necessarily begin with 
the adult individuals of the family. But since the families are 
numerous, individual inducement to self-reform could not well be 
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attempted outside special cases. It is rather the classes which 
constitute the families that give most hope of being responsive to 
organized endeavor, provided they are intelligently approached 
and are made interested. 

The classes confronting us are: men, women, and children. 
Let us look at each. Man, although the sole carrier of the hier- 
archical priesthood, is seemingly the most indifferent towards re- 
ligion and worship. It is but seemingly so. The number of 
male Saints, including those of more recent date, far outnumbers 
the women. The greatest leaders who have interested them- 
selves in the welfare of religion are practically all men. Never- 
theless, in many men of to-day religion does not appear to be of 
great interest. There are reasons for this apparent indifference 
of so many of our modern laymen. The modern world does not 
lead to God. It engages the masses in economical, social, and 
political struggles. The man is more exposed to the banal in- 
fluences of the press and doubtful associates in the unions and 
shops. Intellectualism without spirituality leads to error. The 
man is more subject to human fear, more prone to practise his 
religion without much outward show, and is more inclined to re- 
ject the guidance of others, including the priest. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, it cannot be denied that we find among men staunch 
supporters of good causes and great talents for religious organ- 
izing. Our large Catholic organizations, our Catholic Action 
groups, our lay apostolate, etc., substantiate this. It seems that 
organization cures to some extent the inherent self-sufficiency. 
No doubt, speaking and acting as a member of a group gives the 
man the required courage and enthusiasm. How important this 
is for men who have no other motive than religion, and hence are 
not induced by profit, positions, or social standing, is easily under- 
stood and granted. 

The women, and mothers in particular, are more religiously in- 
clined. They are, in fact, the religious leaders in the home. The 
formation of the spirituality of the child during his early years is 
completely in the hands of the mother. Could the apostolate of 
the mother be strengthened and guided to a more abundant fruit- 
fullness? Undoubtedly it could. We have all kinds of women’s 
clubs for any number of purposes except to prepare and guide 
women for religious and moral family leadership. Modern 
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mothers need it badly. Lectures, conferences, study clubs, etc., 
could be utilized with timely additions in places where there is at 
present no hope for the Christian Mothers’ Society. These 
women should be enlightened on how to educate their children 
religiously by assisting them to learn the Catechism or by teach- 
ing it themselves, on how to apply religion to life, and by calling 
attention to the Sacraments and their other religious duties. 
They should receive instruction on how to deal with their older 
children;! on how to influence their husbands for good and to 
make them more interested in practical religion. Nor need the 
physical cares of mothers be entirely neglected. The reasons 
why so many otherwise good mothers do not influence Catholic 
home life more profoundly, is because they do not know how to go 
about it or are afraid they may go about it in the wrong way. 
Education in organizations will help here. 

Once we have won over the parents, youth also has been pro- 
vided for to a great extent. There remains, however, a large 
group of the parishioners clamoring for care and guidance. This 
group includes the sick and those who are not active in the parish, 
and whose existence is not even known to the clergy. The latter 
are a great problem, but a group of parish visitors can do much 
to reduce it. The family care, however, deserves our first atten- 
tion. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler spoke as follows at the open- 
ing exercises of Columbia University, New York City: 

“The elders have the obligation towards youth at the time when 
the habits of mind, of manners and of morals are formed. ... The 
influence of the family should teach discipline in manners and morals 
to set up a firm standard of conduct early in life.... The crude 
notion that it is progressive to throw youth out into the world, as 
if it were a young animal to depend only on its own resources, is one 


of the most tiresome and most reactionary of the many crudities which 
in these days attach themselves to educational theory and practice.”’ 


Incidentally, this testimony confirms the truth of the assertion 
that a good Catholic school alone cannot do everything. 

Two pertinent questions remain for our consideration. How to 
get people interested? And how to get them into groups? 

All people are interested in something. This might lead one to 
the belief that there exists such a variety of interests that it 


1“The Walters Family” is an invaluable book for use in this connection (St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 
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could not be satisfied. But these different interests are not all of 
the same degree. In the final analysis, practically all people, 
even those who are altruistic, are interested mostly and often 
only in themselves and their own activities and immediate needs. 
All other interests, whether spiritual or temporal, are actually of 
secondary importance. Religious interests extend, as a rule, 
from self to the family, perhaps to the parish, but rarely any 
farther. Hence, if it is explained to the people that the activities 
of a proposed group are to benefit the members and family directly 
without laying stress on the benefits accruing to parish and church 
or other group still further removed, the best results may be ex- 
pected. Later on a wider circle of influence may be outlined. 
Interest is a good foundation to build upon, but a group may also 
be started by stating nothing more than its general purpose and 
arouse and increase interest afterwards. 

The formation of groups should not be done by the clergy, but 
by the men or women themselves. Nor should the group be so 
big as to become a welcome market for politicians to sell their 
notions and themselves. The work of the pastor or assistant 
should be confined to selecting a man or woman and to instructing 
him or her how to proceed. The usual procedure among the 
laity is to interest a few others and to form a committee to get 
members and to conduct the group activities. As long as nothing 
happens that endangers faith, morals, or public order, there is no 
reason why the priest should interfere in the work of laymen, who 
can well take care of themselves. As soon as the clergy take a 
hand in things, the lay people withdraw. This does not mean 
that the pastor should not occasionally accept an invitation to 
address the group on a subject submitted by the committee or 
members, but beyond that the priest should not go, although he 
may be nominally the spiritual director. It is doubtful whether 
it furthers the cause if the priest is often present at the meetings. 
Many pastors prefer to give their opinion or decision in matters 
submitted to them privately by the committee or its chairman. 
Nor should the organizers act by order of the pastor or for the in- 
terest of the parish. This would be a shifting from the motive of 
the personal interest of the people to whom the organizer speaks 
or writes. The right person selected should act on his own ini- 
tiative, at the most adding that the idea has the full approval of 
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the pastor. But from the start the thought that the clergy will 
perform most of the actual work, should be strongly discouraged. 
The laity will do the work if left alone as much as possible. 
Volunteers will not work if they are bossed. They are liable to 
make mistakes, but so are the clergy. In most cases these errors 
are quickly corrected without having done harm. Mistakes 
often teach very good lessons. 

The writer knows of a woman who organized a large group of 
about 100 for a truly Catholic purpose. This group has flourished 
for a number of years, and is still vigorously active because every- 
thing is done by the women and the spiritual director never goes 
near them unless he is specially invited. The group is the suc- 
cessor of a similar group which was strictly guarded and guided by 
a priest. It had to be broken up because it drifted away from its 
original purpose and invited politicians as a defense against the 
cleric. No doubt, the Pope in outlining the organization and 
operation of Catholic Action drew a lesson from similar experi- 
ences.” 

Finally, it may be objected: “‘We had many organizations and 
still have. What did they amount to in the promotion of Chris- 
tian life? Look at Europe! Catholicswere almost over-organized, 
but of what benefit was it to them ?”’ 

The objections seem to have a foundation, but only seemingly 
so. In the first place, these objections refer to what was and still 
is, but they could not well be raised against something entirely 
different and aimed to bring about a reform. Secondly, organiza- 
tions with a spiritual basis and spiritual objective are still doing 
much good, although some of them are in danger of becoming 
more and more secularized. Sometimes it is well to tear down and 
build anew instead of patching up old constructions. In few 
countries were the Catholics as well organized as in Germany. 
The organizations did much good. They could not forestall dis- 
ruption, and did not see what we now know, that these organiza- 
tions were not of the right kind. Under present conditions they 
are simply impossible. Is the German Church discouraged and 
unwilling to start a new organization? By no means. In their 
recently published collective pastoral letter the bishops lay great 
stress on organization, but of a type that differs from former organi- 





* Consult the writer’s “Catholic Action Handbook,” Chapter IV (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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zations and is very unlike the many organizations active among 
us. The bishops urge Communities of Prayer and Worship, 
Communities of Christian Living, and Communities of Spiritual 
Codperation. That is, indeed, something new. Will the desire 
of the bishops be realized? Yes, because the faithful are now con- 
vinced that it is to their own benefit and serves their own in- 
terests. But should we wait until a similar religious situation 
arises among us? That is not necessary. There is already 
trouble enough in the world to make people more serious-minded. 
One thing should not escape our observation. The spiritual 
organizations were always the largest ones in the Church. As 
examples may serve the Third Order with its four million mem- 
bers, the Sodality with not very many less, the Holy Name, the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, and some others. They have rendered 
more benefit to souls than the worldly, social and fraternal or- 
ganizations. On the contrary, the latter have obstructed the 
growth and development of spiritual organizations. Modern 
secular-minded Catholic groups could disappear without much 
loss to the Church. Others would take their place. The Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine is certainly one of the most ex- 
cellent organizations to influence both adults and children alike 
and to increase in them the love for religion. Undoubtedly, the 
members of the Confraternity themselves will derive from their 
teaching the greatest benefits. They will communicate religion 
to their families by the frequent mentioning in the home of 
religion, its content and activities. This in turn will redound to 
the benefit of the children in the catechism classes, because religion 
will be taught to them not as a science, but as truth digested and 
lived. The teaching of children attending public schools is a step 
in the right direction, but the problem of religious education will 
not be solved until the home and the elders teach religion by word 
and example. Technique is a minor affair and of but little impor- 
tance in home education. The popularity that this invaluable 
Confraternity has won within a comparatively short time is the 
best sign that the dormant Catholic spirit is capable of being re- 
suscitated. That is the main thing. Nothing can preserve the 
Faith, nothing can spread it, and nothing can fructify it, except 
deep spirituality. 











Character Education in Adolescence 
By RupotF A.LLERS, M.D., Pu.D. 


IV. Some Special Features 


No feature of behavior or of character can be interpreted ac- 
cording to one set pattern. There is “no dictionary of symptoms.”’ 
The same feature may have a very different significance in differ- 
ent personalities. We are, moreover, too much disposed to speak 
of the ‘‘same’’ feature and to disregard certain slight, but never- 
theless significant, shades. Notwithstanding this general rule, 
we may rely on certain interpretations of more or less typical 
features of behavior. The reliability of these interpretations be- 
comes greater, the nearer the phenomenon approaches to ab- 
normality. It is much easier to develop a typology of abnormal 
characters than of normal ones. A pathological personality re- 
sembles another of the same kind much more than one normal 
person resembles another. There is no “originality’’ at all in 
abnormal features; only normal people have originality. In 
describing and interpreting certain “‘symptoms,’’ which are not 
indeed abnormal but which are not quite normal either, we do 
not run much risk of doing violence to reality and substituting 
preconceived ideas for facts. 

The meaning given here to the term of normality needs elucida- 
tion. Normality means ‘‘according to a norm’; but our norm 
here is not that of the average, not the arithmetical or statistical 
mean, but the norm of the ideal. Even if, in some country, 
99% of the inhabitants were affected with tuberculosis, the 1% 
free from the disease would represent normality. Even if some fea- 
ture of behavior is observed in the great majority, it does not 
become normal unless it corresponds to the true idea of human 
nature. Certain features of behavior or traits of character which 
will be mentioned hereafter are quite common in adolescence; 
but they are not, for this, to be called normal. And because of 
their being “‘abnormal,’”’ they are susceptible to a more or less 
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uniform interpretation. But we have nevertheless to bear in 
mind that they may assume an individual note according to the 
personality to which they belong. 

Embarrassment or bashfulness is very frequently found in 
young people. If reactions or attitudes of this nature are more 
marked, they are felt, by those suffering from them and by third 
persons, to be definitely abnormal. A third feature one may well 
group with the two mentioned is timidity, though there is quite 
a difference, since in timidity a feeling of anxiousness is the 
primary element, whereas this emotion is secondary in embarrass- 
ment and bashfulness. 

Embarrassment and bashfulness, or timidity, are believed to 
be ‘‘natural” in certain situations; but being natural does not 
mean that they are inevitable. It is noteworthy that these reac- 
tions were thought of differently in different ages. There was a 
time, and it is not long past either, when a young person (especi- 
ally a girl) was supposed to be embarrassed and bashful under 
certain circumstances; not to feel—or at least not to behave— 
in this manner was definitely discreditable. But bashfulness is 
no longer considered a sign of a well-educated person, who “‘knows 
his station.”” This kind of behavior is, therefore, not the necessary 
effect of some objective situation; it is rather the outcome of a 
subjective attitude. 

Embarrassment and timidity, and quite a few other behavior 
types, may be described as springing from an ambiguous basic 
structure; they are the result and the expression of cowardice 
combined with ambition. If the bashful person were indifferent 
to the impression he is about to make, he would not feel as he 
does. But because he attaches great importance to the impression 
he makes, he reacts in this manner. Nor would he so react if he 
were sure of making a good impression; being not sure of this, 
because he is not sure of himself and of his representing a real 
value, he becomes embarrassed. People are, of course, quite right 
in wanting to make a good impression; they should desire to do 
so for their own sake as well as for the sake of others. In so far 
as this wish is born from a due consideration of the feelings of 
our neighbors, it is absolutely right. There may be situations in 
which everyone will feel more or less embarrassed. But the main 
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characteristic of habitually embarrassed people is that they are 
embarrassed even when there is manifestly no reason for feeling 
this emotion. 

Embarrassment disappears when the person ‘“‘feels at home’’ 
with others; that is, when he feels that he is sufficiently ap- 
preciated. There would be no embarrassment at all, if the in- 
dividual were sure of being appreciated. An exaggerated tend- 
ency for embarrassment connotes, therefore, an equally strong 
longing for appreciation. This longing is unreasonable, because 
it expects success from the very first moment, and is unwilling 
to do anything to attain success. This habit is painful for him 
who is afflicted with it, but also for those who witness it. It serves 
therefore as a good excuse; bashfulness gives rise to the presump- 
tion that there is ‘‘more behind,”’ and that the clumsiness or the 
mistakes of such a person are due merely to this habit. The habit 
of bashfulness says, in truth: “I long to make a tremendous im- 
pression, but not being sure of doing so and not content to put up 
with less, I shelter behind this behavior which hides my true feel- 
ings and at the same time supplies a valid excuse for my failure.” 

The high-strung demands alive in such a personality—though 
existing rather unconsciously—are even more easily detected in 
other states of “‘inhibition’’ and anxiety, as, for instance, in the 
confusion which seizes a person when he has to answer questions 
or to pass an examination. It is quite remarkable that these 
senseless attacks of fear in examination usually befall students 
who have worked very strenuously; one who has not worked must 
keep his head clear, this being his only chance. This character- 
istic becomes particularly visible in oral examinations. The 
state of fear, benumbing the intellectual faculties, does not help 
the student, but it serves as an excuse before his own conscience 
and before others. A person whose ambition stays within normal 
limits is satisfied with having done his work and with passing the 
examination. Overstrung ambition is satisfied only by a striking 
success; but this depends on several factors, some of which are 
independent of the student’s personality, and make the result un- 
certain. A success less than the best possible is, to the mind of the 
overambitious, equivalent to defeat. Sometimes it is sufficient 
to tell such a person that it is not his task to be brilliant, and 
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he will become conscious of his hitherto unnoticed longing for 
unheard-of successes. Although it is not sure that this knowl- 
edge alone will suffice to eradicate his unlucky habit, a recogni- 
tion of its true nature is the indispensable beginning of the cam- 
paign to cure it. 

The uncertainty which pervades the whole being of the adoles- 
cent makes him—without his understanding his own behavior— 
either seek for excuses to serve if he should fail to achieve what 
he aspires to, or avoid all situations which contain a threat of even- 
tual defeat. Adolescents are very much inclined to confuse the 
notions of success and achievement—or, on the other hand, of 
failure and defeat. Not that this confusion is characteristic of 
adolescence alone; there are quite a few older people who make 
the same mistake. There is a kind of dullness and a laziness 
which have nothing to do, really, with lack of intelligence or of 
will for work; they are but habits of behavior built up for the 
sake of avoiding situations which might eventually bring about 
defeat. There are many kinds of dullness and of laziness, which 
cannot well be analyzed here. But it is well to emphasize that 
these notions are not univocal at all. 

The physical state of the maturing organism plays surely a 
great réle in the conditioning of certain features one often observes 
in adolescent years. But the mental factors are doubtless much 
more influential. The notion of “weak nerves” has to be dis- 
carded altogether; the nervous system is (even in a ‘‘nervous” 
person), as an anatomical and physiological unit, quite in order. 
We know that the behavior of the nervous may be changed very 
much by mental treatment, but there is no chance of changing the 
constitution of the nervous system by persuasion, suggestion, 
analysis, and what not. More important than the state of 
the nerves is in some cases general health; certain chronic diseases, 
even if they are but slight ones, may cause serious troubles of 
behavior by undermining abnormally the feeling of reliability 
of the body. Before attributing despondency, slackness, in- 
capacity for work, etc., to mere mental causes, one will do well to 
have the adolescent examined by a physician. 

A feature which is very common in adolescents, and which is 
often the occasion of great trouble to the educator, is instability 
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of mood and of behavior in general. This problem has been men- 
tioned already, but some few remarks may be added. It is wrong 
to consider this habit, unpleasant though it is, as simply a fault, 
and to attribute it to factors which the adolescent has the power 
to influence. The instability is the rather inevitable result of 
uncertainty. A man uncertain about the way he has to take will 
repeatedly turn first to one side and then to the other, before he 
can make up his mind. The greater the uncertainty is, the longer 
this state of doubt and of oscillation between the various possible 
ways will last. The adolescent is, as has been pointed out more 
than once, uncertain not only about the ways—that is, about 
reality—but also about himself. The world shows another face, 
so to say, every day, and the “‘ego”’ looking at the world is equally 
inconstant. This being the case, one should not wonder at the 
adolescent being unstable and changing his mind so often. He 
may be interested in his work to-day, because he feels equal to it, 
and he may lapse into indifference to-morrow, because he has lost 
the feeling of ability to achieve. He may understand something 
(e. g., amathematical proposition or a reasoning on morals) to-day, 
and not understand it any more to-morrow, because he has become 
another person overnight. The same reason causes very often a 
marked unreliability. The youngster under consideration will 
promise to do something and not keep his promise: this is not 
necessarily the result of any real immorality or a neglect of moral 
obligations; it may as well be just the consequence of his having 
become different, so that the reasons he felt to be convincing but 
a day earlier have lost their solidity. 

This behavior affords a point of attack. It would be wrong 
only to rebuke the adolescent for his lack of reliability; if he is 
not shown the causes of his behavior, he will not be improved by 
listening to reproaches. He knows, of course, that promises have 
to be kept; he knows, too, that there is no exception for him. But 
he feels that he is not quite as guilty as his judge believes him to 
be; this knowledge is not based on a clear idea of what prompted 
his behavior, it is but a dim awareness of there having entered 
into play factors he is unable to control. The subjective feelings, 
new and strange as they are, have a much greater influence on 
his mind than objective considerations. This fact has to be made 
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clear to him. He has to be shown that human life is ruled first 
of all by objective laws—and that these laws are not only outside 
of personality, not only some powers one cannot help but obey, 
because they are so much stronger than the individual; he must 
be shown that the laws of reality are the laws of the single human 
individual too, since man belongs to reality, is part of it, and by 
rebelling against reality he undermines his own existence. 

The adolescent will easily concede that human society cannot 
persist without honesty and reliability prevailing there. He must 
be led on to understand why he does not live up to his own princi- 
ples. He will, of course, discover many reasons why he behaved 
as he did. By analyzing these reasons, he may be made to under- 
stand that they are not as good as he believes them to be. 

Situations in which the adolescent knows himself guilty and 
where he expects to be reproached and punished, may be employed 
to great advantage for getting into closer touch with the young 
troubled mind, if they are carefully handled. By explaining to 
the culprit that one has of course to punish or at least to con- 
demn the deed, but that one wants to understand his motives, 
one may not seldom pierce through the armor of reticence and 
stubbornness which the sensitive soul has donned. 

Stubbornness and unwillingness to see another’s point of view, 
the more or less arrogant upholding of their own ideas, and such 
like traits, are very common too with adolescents. Stubbornness 
in face of objectively convincing reasons is always a sign of an 
overstrung and vulnerable ambition. In such a case, one ought 
not reprove the adolescent and tell him that he is wrong in his 
ideas and perverted in his character; this can but strengthen his 
reluctance to acknowledge his having made a mistake or com- 
mitted a fault. If his behavior is proved to be wrong and the 
reasons put before him cannot be answered, the adolescent will 
retire into a sullen silence. This behavior is often taken as a sign 
of offensiveness and of depravity, but it may as well be the ex- 
pression of deeply wounded feelings and of pride which forbids 
all expression of these feelings. If one should tell the young 
people that one knows exactly how they feel, no great progress 
would be made; they would but reinforce their defense. One 
has to act on the basis of this knowledge, without mentioning it 
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expressly. It is much better to explain the truth in a more ob- 
jective manner, leaving aside for the moment the personal case. 
Many adolescents feel that they are utterly uncapable of behaving 
as they ought; they are not wrong, in a way, because they feel 
themselves so little reliable. It is not only the other people who 
cannot rely on the adolescent’s promises; he too is fully aware of 
the fact that his resolutions are not worth very much. 

Because of all the factors which have been mentioned repeatedly 
already, the adolescent is easily discouraged. There is always the 
danger of this discouragement increasing to a point where he 
loses altogether the hope of doing good. Some children, many 
adolescents, and not a few adults behave badly, simply because 
they despair of every being able to behave well. ‘Many sins are 
done out of weakness, but few spring really from malice,” St. 
Augustine says somewhere. This is particularly true of the ado- 
lescent; and his weakness is perhaps easier to understand and to 
condone than delinquencies of which so many grown-up people 
become guilty. 

The adolescent must be shown that it is quite right indeed to 
strive for a high and lofty goal, but that to realize such goal de- 
mands the exercise of patience. The young mind is essentially 
impatient; it wants not only success, but immediate success. It 
believes that, in lecturing the younger generation to be patient, 
the older people are tired, that they have lost the fine élan of 
youth, that they are discouraged and despondent, and that it will 
be for the next generation to keep alive this energy, this agres- 
siveness, they believe they have. But only too often youth expends 
its enthusiasm on things not worthy of such a sentiment. Youth 
takes but too easily the sentiment itself for the thing that matters; 
youth is essentially subjectivistic in its attitudes. This subjec- 
tivism becomes an important factor also in regard to two great 
problems which adolescent education has to grapple with—day- 
dreaming and sexuality. 








The Missal Matters 


By PauL HUNTER 


A lay person recently admitted having gone to Mass for thirty- 
five years, and yet having attended Mass for only two years. The 
puzzling statement is explained by the fact that the person con- 
cerned has been using a Missal at Mass for the past two years. 
We admit this to be rather a strong way of expressing approval of 
the missal-manner of attending Mass. 

I use the statement, because it is one that is apt to stir con- 
troversy—and we are very much in need of controversy that will 
thresh the arguments for the diverse ways in which Catholics 
attend Mass. 

Every Sunday, and often on weekdays, you see your parish- 
ioners gathered before the altar to fulfill a serious obligation. 
They are physically present at the Holy Sacrifice. You have no 
doubt about this fact because it is verified by your senses. Now, 
if it were possible to abstract their souls as they kneel in the pews, 
if you were able to see their thoughts as you see their faces, would 
you be able to say that the majority are present spiritually as well 
as physically? 

Take, for instance, a family which may not be typical, but which 
represents one way of attending Mass. Would you say that Mrs. 
A is spiritually present if her mind presents nothing but an image 
of Mrs. B’s hat? Mr. A is trying to discover how the architect 
succeeded in concealing the heating pipes. And the A children? 
Well, like father, like son—like mother, like daughter. 

Or consider the X family, which is probably more typical. Mr. 
X is saying the beads, with more or less distraction. Mrs. X is 
using a prayer-book, dripping with saccharine. Practically, all 
the prayers begin with that intolerable translation of the Latin 
dulcis—‘‘Sweet Lord.’”’ The X children have beads or prayer- 
books, and are using them to as good or bad advantage as their 
parents. 

The question arises: what is the best manner of attending Mass? 
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If we look on attending Mass as a spiritual-physical act, we 
must admit that there is demanded a particular attitude of soul 
and a particular attitude of body. There is no dispute regarding 
bodily attitudes. The attitude of soul is the question at issue. 
The soul has certain faculties which are exercised in a spiritual 
act—the intellect and the will. Since the will follows the in- 
tellect, let us concentrate on the latter. 

And thus we come to the exclusive problem: what should be the 
attitude of mind of one attending Mass? Is simple recollection on 
any religious subject sufficient for a full participation in the 
Mass? Should one’s thoughts be any different during Mass 
than at another service? Does it matter if one does not advert 
specifically to the meaning and content of the Mass? Does it 
make any difference if one has not the slightest knowledge of 
what prayers the priest is using at the altar? 

It seems to me that a person who does not advert to the Mass, 
as the Mass, who assists at Mass as he would at Benediction, who 
knows nothing of the content and prayers of the Mass, excepting 
those parts to which his attention is called by the ringing of the 
bell, is little more than physically present at the Mass, as the 
Mass. 

It is necessary to remember that the Mass is a corporate act of 
worship, in which those present are expected to participate. It 
must be realized that we attend Mass to do something, not merely 
to waich something. This active participation, as we have men- 
tioned, is not primarily a physical attitude, consisting in rising, 
kneeling and inclining at the proper times. It is a mental parti- 
cipation, and the only way in which the people can participate 
mentally in their own Sacrifice is through the prayers of the ritual, 
by praying the Mass, as our Holy Father has expressed it. If this 
mental participation is excluded, of what advantage, except as the 
fulfillment of an obligation, is physical participation? 

Again and again it must be stressed that attendance at Mass is 
not a private act of worship. Therefore, one need not hesitate to 
say that strictly private prayers are unsuitable at Mass. The 
Mass is the central act of worship for the entire Mystical Body. 
The prayers of the Missal are the prayers of the Head and mem- 
bers of that Body, the prayers of Christ and of the Church. 
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Christ is actually praying with the lips of the priest, and it is only 
becoming that everyone present at the Sacrifice make their own 
the prayers which the Divine Head of the Church is offering in 
their name. 

It is not a question of whether the use of the Rosary is permis- 
sible at Mass. It is a matter of whether using the Rosary is the 
best way in which to assist. In saying the Rosary, one either 
meditates on the content of the prayers or on the particular mys- 
tery. Facing the matter candidly, does not this prevent mental 
attention to what is taking place at the altar? 

So far as the use of an ordinary prayer-book is concerned, 
would anyone compare most of the weakly emotional prayers to 
be found in common prayer-books with the substantial, exalted, 
stately prayers of the Missal? 

Consider, for example, such a repetitious prayer as the follow- 
ing, from a standard, much circulated prayer-book: 


“Good Jesus, I love Thee. I love Thee with my whole heart and 
above all things. Thou knowest that I love Thee, but I wish to 
love Thee daily more and more, and to do what is most pleasing to 
Thee.” 


Contrast with such effusiveness the strong vibrancy of a prayer 
from the Missal (from the Mass of the Thirteenth Sunday after 
Pentecost) : 


“Almighty and everlasting God, grant unto us an increase of 
faith, hope and charity: and that we may deserve to obtain what 
Thou dost promise, make us to love what Thou commandest. 
Through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord, Who with Thee and the 
Holy Spirit, liveth and reigneth, God forever and ever. Amen.” 


You will look through the entire Missal and fail to find the 
Divine Saviour addressed with such sentimental titles as ‘‘sweet’’ 
and ‘‘dear,’’ which are repeated in most prayer-books with appall- 
ing regularity. Neither will you find in the Missal the repetition 
of such phrases as: “‘Sweet Lord, we love Thee. Teach us to love 
Thee more and more.”’ The Missal gives not spiritual pastry, 
but substantial food (cfr. the Mass, for the Fourth Sunday after 
Epiphany) : 
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“OQ God, who knowest that, placed as we are amidst such great 
dangers, we cannot by reason of our human frailty stand: grant us 
health of mind and body, that, by Thy help, we may overcome the 
things we suffer for our sins. Through Jesus Christ... .” 


Take any prayer of the liturgical year, and you will find it 
filled with aspirations worthy of being addressed to the Majesty 
of God. What prayer-book will give a prayer with the doctrinal 
and mystical depth of this, which the priest recites every day at 
the blending of the wine and water in the Mass: 


“OQ God, who in a marvellous manner didst create and ennoble 
human nature, and still more wonderfully hast renewed it; grant 
that by the mystical union of this water and wine, we may be made 
partakers of His divinity who vouchsafed to become partaker of our 
humanity, Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord: Who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee in the unity of the Holy Ghost, one God, world 
without end. Amen.” 


Is it better to approach the sacred moment of the consecration 
with such a prayer as: 


“Sweet Jesus, be my love! Thy kingdom come! Mayest Thou 
reign in all hearts! Be Thou the sole Master of all that I am and 
have! May I live henceforth only to love Thee, to follow Thee, to 
serve Thee’’— 


or with the prayer of the Missal: 


“We therefore beseech Thee, O Lord, mercifully to accept this 
oblation of our servitude, as also of Thy whole family: and to dis- 
pose our days in Thy peace; and bid us to be delivered from eternal 
damnation, and to be numbered among the flock of Thy elect. 
Through Christ, Our Lord. Amen.” 


The objection will be made that persons vary, that the effusive 
prayers of which we have quoted examples, will be advantageous 
to some persons. The question is not of what actually appeals to 
some because of an emotional piety, but of what should appeal. 
A mother does not allow the infant to continue feeding merely on 
milk once she can wean it to more solid food. 

A pointed question to be asked of those who do not believe it 
important that the laity use the Missal is this: how can anyone 
understand and appreciate the liturgical year unless he under- 
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stands the content of the Masses that constitute the liturgical 
cycle? It must be borne in mind that the seasons and feasts of 
the year are not merely a suitable setting for the various Masses. 
Every season and every feast constitute a part of the history of 
God’s dealings with the human race, from the Creation through 
the Incarnation and Redemption to the Final Judgment. These 
events are not the concern only of the personalities who played 
the leading r6élesin them. They are the concern of every member 
of the race. 

As an illustration, recall the period in the history of mankind 
when the Holy Spirit was poured forth, an event which is sig- 
nalized in the feast and octave of Pentecost. Pentecost, to one ac- 
quainted with the liturgical year, is a focal point in the liturgy, 
as it isin history. A person following the content of the Masses 
from the vigil of Pentecost and throughout the octave is over- 
whelmed with the manner in which attention is concentrated on 
this mystery. The fact that every Mass throughout the world, 
celebrated by a priest vested in red, the symbolic color of the 
Holy Spirit, is devoted almost exclusively to the contemplation 
of the Holy Spirit and His action in the Church and in our in- 
dividual souls, causes the user of the Missal to comprehend the 
vast importance of this action. 

The Holy Spirit, by the ordination of the Divine Trinity, is now 
the source of all spiritual vitality. But devotion to the Holy 
Spirit is something that is lacking to a disturbing degree in the 
lives of many Catholics. Pope Leo XIII attempted to meet this 
situation by issuing an Encyclical on the Holy Ghost and by com- 
manding that a novena be held in every Catholic Church preced- 
ing the feast of Pentecost. This novena is sometimes the most 
poorly attended of those held during the year. People need some- 
thing such as the Pentecostal liturgy to place the position of the 
Holy Spirit before their minds with sufficient force. 

Again, what increased vitality would Catholics receive from the 
Eucharist if members of the Church in general were to pray the 
Mass for the feast of Corpus Christi! Or, going back to an earlier 
part of the liturgical year, consider the entire season of Lent, 
when the Church is making a universal act of contrition, pleading 
for mercy and offering expiatory prayer. How much more whole- 
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heartedly would not Lent be observed if Catholics were to be 
given an understanding and appreciation of the season through 
the profound composition of the Masses during that time! 

Anticipating another objection, we may admit that a person 
who had never used a Missal would find it a little difficult to follow. 
But this difficulty should disappear after some explanation of the 
order of the Missal has been given. Moreover, even the neces- 
sity for explanatory assistance has been obviated by the recent 
publication of a Missal, which, through the use of numerals, 
practically explains itself. 

There is inherent in the use of the Missal the assurance of an 
increase in supernatural vitality. And this is true for various 
reasons. First, the doctrinal content of the Missal stimulates 
of necessity a deeper interest in and understanding of the sublime 
truths of the Catholic Faith. Then, the moral import of the dif- 
ferent parts of the Missal is a prod to the Catholic conscience. 
Finally, the richness and depth of the liturgical prayers must 
bring into the soul that intense spirit of supplication that is the 
basis for effective prayer. 

The wide use of the Missal at Mass is a guarantee of a notable 
resurgence of the spirit of Catholicism in individual souls and in 
the Church Universal. 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLANS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Violation of the Law of Celibacy 


Clerics in major orders and regulars or nuns who have made the 
solemn vows of chastity, and all persons who presume to contract 
marriage, even by mere civil ceremony, with the aforesaid clerics, 
regulars and nuns, automatically incur excommunication re- 
served simply to the Apostolic See. Moreover, clerics who have 
been admonished by the Ordinary and do not repent within the 
time specified by the Ordinary according to the circumstances of 
the case, shall be degraded. Here also applies the rule of Canon 
188, n. 5, in virtue of which clerics automatically forfeit every 
office which they hold. 

If Religious in perpetual simple vows in Religious Orders or 
Congregations presume to contract marriage, they and the persons 
who marry them automatically incur excommunication reserved 
to the Ordinary (Canon 2388). 


Development of the History of the Law of Celibacy 


The law of celibacy for clerics in major orders and for Religious 
in solemn vows is purely an ecclesiastical law; there is no such 
ordinance in the Divine Law. Christ did not regulate by His 
own enactments all the details of Christian life, but committed a 
great deal of the organization of His Church to the Holy Apostles 
and their successors, when He said: ‘‘As the Father hath sent 
Me, I also send you”’ (John, xx. 21). Whatever the authorities of 
the Church judge necessary or useful for the spiritual government 
and guidance of the faithful, they are empowered by Christ to 
ordain and regulate. Certain times and circumstances call for 
rules and regulations of a transitory character, and when these 
have served their purpose, they may be dropped and other regula- 
tions enacted. Again, some laws or rules may in the judgment of 
the Church be of such importance that once introduced they will 
be enforced indefinitely throughout many centuries. What Christ 
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Himself ordained and commanded His Church to put into prac- 
tice cannot be changed by the men He put in charge of the affairs 
of His Church, but the disciplinary laws which the authorities of 
the Church enact can be modified or abolished, or replaced by 
other more appropriate rules, whenever the authorities see fit. 

As to the origin of the law of celibacy, there are theologians 
and canonists who say that it was established by precept of the 
Holy Apostles. However, the common opinion is that the law of 
celibacy was introduced by custom, and that the custom obtained 
the force of law and was recognized as a law both in the Eastern 
or Oriental Church and in the Western or Latin Church in the 
fourth century (cfr. Wernz-Vidal, “Jus Canonicum,”’ De Personis, 
n. 105). In the Oriental Church, the historians of Canon Law 
tell us, celibacy was observed by custom as in the Western Church, 
but in the course of the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, owing 
largely to the disturbances caused by the Arian heresy and other 
doctrinal controversies, the ancient practice was abandoned to a 
great extent. Finally, the Greek Council in Trullo, held at Con- 
stantinople under Emperor Justinian II in the year 692, decreed 
that priests, deacons and subdeacons may continue to live in 
marriage if they had married before ordination. By an inexpli- 
cable inconsistency the Council forbade bishops who had been 
married before they were raised to the episcopal dignity to live 
in marriage, and their wives were ordered to retire to a monastery 
of nuns. The Emperor sent the Decrees of the Council to Pope 
St. Sergius I for approval, but he as well as other Popes refused to 
approve of the Council. The Oriental Church, however, attached 
great importance to the Council in Trullo; the schism was not far 
off. First came the emperors that desecrated the sacred images 
(726-787), the Iconoclast heresy, and in 867 under Photius, Pat- 
riarch of Constantinople, the Greek schism began. 

Not all Orientals fell away from union with the Holy See, and 
others returned so that there are in every Oriental Rite some com- 
munities (7.e., dioceses and parishes) that are united to the Holy 
See. Because of the actual prevalence of the rule made by the 
Council in Trullo concerning celibacy, the Popes have suffered the 
system of a married clergy to exist among the Orientals united 
with the Holy See. In more recent times some of the Oriental 
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Rites have declared themselves in favor of celibacy. The Syr- 
ians, in the Synod held on Mount Libanon, in 1888, called 
Synodus Sciarfensis Syrorum, stated as follows: ‘‘It is prescribed 
and ordered that celibacy which is even now observed by most 
priests of our Church shall henceforth be observed by all.”’ Pro- 
vision is made for priests and deacons already married to continue 
the ministry in married life. The Patriarch is given authority in 
case of necessity to permit the promotion of a married man to 
major orders and to continue to live with his wife. The married 
priests and deacons who return from the Jacobite heresy to union 
with the Catholic Syrians may exercise the sacred ministry and 
continue in married life (Synodus Sciarfensis Syrorum, Polyglott 
Press of the Propaganda, Rome, 1896). 

The Copts in the Synod of Alexandria, in 1898, decreed: “For 
the future all who are to be promoted to major orders must be 
celibates according to the ancient discipline of the Church of 
Alexandria and the other Churches of God” (Synodus Alexandrina 
Coptorum habita Cairi in Aegypto, Polyglott Press of the Propa- 
ganda, Rome, 1899). 

As we said before, the law of celibacy was not introduced by any 
general law issued by the Supreme Pontiffs or an G{cumenical 
Council, but was established by general custom in the early 
Church. Various local Councils insisted on the obligation—for 
example, the Concilium Illiberitanum (300-306), the Council at 
Carthage (419); as did the letters of various Popes—Siricius 
to Bishop Himerius of Tarragona (385), Leo the Great to Bishop 
Anastasius of Thessalonika (446), Pope Gregory the Great to the 
Bishops of Sicilia (591). When in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies laxity of discipline in the observance of celibacy threatened 
to upset the ancient custom of the Church, Popes Benedict VIII 
(1022), Leo IX (1054), Nicholas II (1059), Alexander II (1063) 
and especially Gregory VII (1074) strenuously upheld the law 
(cfr. Wernz-Vidal, ‘Jus Canonicum,” De Personis, n. 105). The 
Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth century turned against 
the law of celibacy, but the Council of Trent (1545-1563) sol- 
emnly reaffirmed the law (Session XXIV, Canon 9, on Reforma- 
tion). 

In recent times, when the association of priests in Bohemia 
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known as the Jednota petitioned the Holy See to abolish celibacy 
in their country and threatened to disrupt the Church if they did 
not get what they wanted, Pope Benedict XV stood firm on the 
law, and assured the Archbishop of Prague that the Church would 
never change her discipline in this matter (Letter of His Holiness, 
January 3, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, XII, 33); he repeated the same 
declaration in the Consistory held at the Vatican on December 
16, 1920 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XII, 583). The schism came and the 
Jednota was dissolved by the Bishops of Bohemia, but, as the 
Holy Father said in the allocution in Consistory, a goodly number 
of priests who had belonged to the Jednota separated themselves 
from it and remained faithful to the Church. 


The Solemn Vow of Chastity as a Diriment Impediment to 
Marriage 


In the Religious Orders of men and of women the vows were 
called solemn vows. Religious Congregations with simple vows 
were not known in ancient times. No Religious organization 
with solemn vows was to be established without the authority of 
the Apostolic See, according to the law of the Fourth Lateran 
Council in 1215. Nevertheless, other Religious organizations 
were founded, and the Second CEcumenical Council of Lyons, in 
1274, suppressed all the Religious Orders founded after the Fourth 
Lateran Council which had not been confirmed by the Holy See; 
and even those which had been approved by the Holy See, with 
the exception of the four Mendicant Orders of the Friars Minor, 
Dominicans, Carmelites and Hermits of St. Augustine, were to be 
gradually dissolved. In the course of time, to meet the needs of 
the Church, bishops began to establish Religious communities or 
congregations with the three perpetual vows of religion, obedience, 
poverty, chastity. The Holy See recognized the action of the 
bishops, and it was admitted in the law before the promulgation 
of the Code that the Holy See only could approve Religious organi- 
zations with solemn vows, and the bishops could establish those 
with simple vows. In 1906 Pope Pius prescribed that the bishops 
before establishing a new Religious Congregation obtain per- 
mission of the Holy See through the Sacred Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars. The Code of Canon Law, in Canon 492, 
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§ 1, retained the law of Pope Pius X; the Sacred Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars has been replaced by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious, which at present transacts all business concern- 
ing Religious Orders and Congregations. 

The rule of Canon Law is that solemn vows only (i.¢., the solemn 
vow of chastity) constitutes a diriment impediment to marriage; 
the simple vow of chastity in Religious organizations merely for- 
bids marriage; by special law of the Holy See for the Society of 
Jesus the simple vows made by the scholastics after the two years’ 
novitiate and the coadiutores temporales nondum formati con- 
stitute a diriment impediment to marriage (cfr. Wernz-Vidal, 
“Jus Matrimoniale,” n. 300). Canonists ancient and modern 
discuss at length the difference between a solemn and simple vow, 
and try to find a reason from the nature of those vows why the 
solemn vow of chastity makes invalid any attempt at marriage, 
while the simple vow merely forbids marriage, but when con- 
tracted in spite of the vow the marriage is valid. There is no 
need here to dwell on the intrinsic difference between solemn and 
simple vows. The Church herself says that the solemnity of the 
vow is to be attributed to the law of the Church solely, as is 
stated by Pope Boniface VIII in the official collection of Decretals 
called Liber Sextus, Chapter I, Book II, Title XV: ‘‘Voti sol- 
emnitas ex sola constitutione Ecclesiz est inventa.”’ 

In the ordination to the subdiaconate there is made by the 
candidates an implied solemn vow of chastity. No formula of a 
vow is pronounced, but the law of the Church is to the effect that 
nobody is admitted to the subdiaconate unless he takes upon him- 
self the obligation of the vow of chastity. The fact that no for- 
mula of a vow is pronounced does not argue that no solemn vow of 
chastity is made. For many centuries it was not considered 
necessary for solemn profession of Religious life to mention the 
vows explicitly. Though at present the Code of Canon Law, in 
Canon 572, § 1, n. 5, requires for validity that the profession be 
explicit, it is not essential that the formula of profession recite all 
the vows that are made in the respective Order or Congregation. 
Vermeersch-Creusen in their “Epitome Iuris Canonici,” I, n. 
723, reproduce the formula of profession of the Carthusians, in 
which are vowed explicitly stability, obedience and the conversion 
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of one’s life; no mention is made of the vows of poverty and 
chastity. Similarily, it would bea sufficiently explicit profession 
if one vowed the life of a certain Order or Congregation according 
to its rule and constitutions. 

Canonists discuss the question of a young man who receives the 
subdiaconate with the positive will and intention not to take upon 
himself the vow of chastity. It is evident that he acts fraudu- 
lently, because he knows that the Church admits him under con- 
dition only that he take upon himself the vow of chastity. More- 
over, even if he could prove that he did not have the will and in- 
tention to bind himself by the vow of chastity, the Church will 
consider him bound, so much so that if he should abandon the 
clerical life and succeed in getting married in the Church in 
some place where he was unknown and able to hide his condition, 
the marriage would not be considered valid. If he did not intend 
to make the vow of chastity, he has no vow, because neither the 
law nor anyone else can make a vow for him, but the law of the 
Church holds him to the obligation of celibacy. From cases of 
this kind some canonists argue that the obligation of celibacy 
comes, not from the solemn vow of chastity impliedly taken at 
the ordination to the subdiaconate, but rather from the prohibi- 
tion of the law with the nullifying effect of the action contrary to 
_ the prohibition. However, there are pronouncements of the su- 
preme authority of the Church that men ordained to the subdia- 
conate are bound by a solemn vow of chastity. To quote a few 
of the official sources in which it is stated that candidates for the 
subdiaconate make a solemn vow of chastity, Pope Boniface VIII 
declares: ‘“That vow only is to be called a solemn vow, so far as 
marriage contracted after it is concerned, which was solemnized 
by reception of a sacred order or by profession, express or tacit, 
in some Religious organization approved by the Apostolic See” 
(Liber Sextus, Chapter I, Book III, Title XV). Pope John XXII 
speaks of the “‘vow solemnized by the reception of a sacred order”’ 
(Extravagantes Joannis XXII, Chapter I, Title VI). Pope Bene- 
dict XIV, in his Encyclical ‘Inter preteritos,’’ December 3, 1749 
(Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,”’ II, n. 404), speaks of the vows of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience made in solemn Religious profession or in 
the reception of a sacred order. He speaks of all the vows, be- 
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cause he wants to specify from what vows certain confessors during 
the Jubilee cannot dispense. 

In recent times the Holy See has been requested repeatedly by 
priests to release them from the clerical obligations, because they 
had no will and intention to assume the obligations but received 
sacred orders because of pressure brought to bear on them by 
relatives and friends, etc. Wherefore, the Sacred Congregation 
of Sacraments on December 27, 1930 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 
120), demanded that the candidates before each major order take 
an oath before the Ordinary, solemnly affirming that they are not 
urged on to the reception of the sacred order by any compulsion, 
force or fear, but of their own free will and choice ask to be ad- 
mitted. Furthermore, each candidate must state that he is fully 
acquainted with all the burdens and other consequences flowing 
from the sacred order, and that especially he is clearly aware of 
what the law of celibacy entails, and that, with the help of God, he 
will live according to the obligations he assumes. A similar In- 
struction was sent to the highest Superiors of Religious clerical 
organizations by the Sacred Congregation of Religious on De- 
cember 1, 1931 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 74). 


Penalties for the Violation of the Law of Celibacy 


We have seen the development of the law of celibacy in the 
history of ecclesiastical legislation. It now remains to study the 
terms of the penalties of Canon 2388 against those who violate 
the law of celibacy by attempting marriage. Canon 2388 speaks 
of men in major orders, of men and of women bound by the solemn 
vow of chastity, and punishes them with excommunication re- 
served simplici modo to the Apostolic See, if in disregard of sa- 
cred orders or the solemn vow of chastity they attempt marriage. 
It need not be attempted marriage before an authorized priest 
whom they deceived as to their condition; it suffices that the 
attempt was made by a so-called civil marriage. The same ex- 
communication is incurred by persons otherwise free to marry, 
who knowing the condition of the other party as to obligation of 
celibacy nevertheless attempt marriage with such a party. Ig- 
norance of the law decreeing invalidity of the marriage does not 
make the marriage valid, even if by chance both parties were in 
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good faith, as is evident from Canon 16, § 1. In case of a cleric 
in major orders, ignorance of the impediment would be difficult to 
prove, because the law supposes that one has made the required 
studies, and, if so, ignorance is practically impossible. 

When knowledge that a cleric in major orders has attempted 
marriage reaches his Ordinary, the latter is to admonish such 
cleric to end the illicit relationship, and is to fix the time within 
which he must obey under the penalty of degradation. The Code 
says the time is to be determined according to the circumstances 
of each case, for it is possible that because of the civil law marriage 
(which would be recognized as a true marriage in the United States 
and other countries where the law of the Church is ignored in this 
matter) the one entangled in such a marriage may not be able at 
once to end the unfortunate relationship. Canon 2388 draws at- 
tention to Canon 188, n. 5, in virtue of which attempted marriage 
by a cleric in major orders automatically and without the need of 
further declaration by the authorities of the Church deprives the 
cleric of any office he may have had in the Church. 

If a person bound by the law of celibacy was forced into mar- 
riage by grave fear, or if he was tricked into marriage while in the 
state of intoxication or some other mental aberration, the censure 
and other penalties of Canon 2388 are not incurred because the 
text of the law punishes “contrahere presumentes’—that is, 
those who violate the law with full knowledge and deliberation. 
Any serious disturbance of the mind or will precludes full knowl- 
edge and free consent in the violation of the law, and excuses from 
the penalties of Canon 2388. Canonists disagree on the point 
whether the penalties are incurred by those bound to the law of 
celibacy and those attempting marriage with them, if one or both 
give no true consent but merely pretend to get married. Most 
authors who discuss the question seem to be agreed that, when one 
or both give a faked consent only, the penalties of Canon 2388 are 
not incurred. Some canonists—for example, Cerato (‘‘Censure 
vigentes,”’ n. 86)—say that the penalties of Canon 2388 are in- 
curred even when consent to the marriage is merely faked, be- 
cause when the law is violated by an external act guilt is supposed 
in law in virtue of Canon 2200, § 2; but the same Canon says that 
the supposition of guilt holds only until the contrary is proved. 
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If then it is proved that there was merely faked consent, he has not 
been guilty of attempted marriage, and therefore the penalty was 
not incurred (cfr. Sole, ‘‘De Delictis et Poenis,”’ n. 448). 


Perpetual Simple Vows and Marriage 


Canon 2388, § 2, decrees that Religious in perpetual simple vows 
in Religious Orders and Congregations who presume to contract 
marriage automatically incur, together with the persons marrying 
them, excommunication reserved to the Ordinary. As is well 
known, the perpetual simple vows do not constitute a diriment 
impediment to marriage, unless a special law of the Holy See (like 
that for the Society of Jesus spoken of above) makes the simple 
perpetual vows a diriment impediment. The general rule is that 
the illicit marriage of a person in simple perpetual vows is valid, 
provided all other requirements for a valid marriage are com- 
plied with. It is evident that no priest in good standing with his 
Church would witness the marriage of such a run-away Religious 
without insisting that he or she first get a dispensation from the 
vows. There isnot much difficulty in getting a release from simple 
perpetual vows. 

According to Canon 646, § 1, n. 2, a Religious who elopes with a 
woman, or a Religious woman who elopes with a man, is auto- 
matically dismissed from the Religious organization to which he 
or she belonged. Such dismissal, however, does not free them 
from the vows, unless by exceptional law of the Holy See (as in 
the Society of Jesus) the dismissal implies a dispensation from the 
vows (cfr. Vermeersch-Creusen, “‘Epitome,”’ III, n. 592). 

If the marriage by a Religious in simple perpetual vows is in- 
valid because it was not witnessed by an authorized priest or be- 
cause of some diriment impediment, the parties incur the excom- 
munication, as is certain from the context of §§ 1-2 of Canon 2388. 
In reference to lack of consent, marriage under grave force or 
fear, in an intoxicated condition or under other serious mental 
disturbances, the same is to be said as above in the explanation of 
section one of Canon 2388. 

The Ordinary to whom the censure is reserved, is in exempt 
clerical organizations the major Superior; for all other Re- 
ligious the censure is reserved to the local Ordinary of the place 
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where the persons stay at the time when they seek reconciliation 
with the Church. 


Violations of Community Life in Religious Organizations 


Religious who violate the law of community life prescribed by 
their constitutions in a notable manner shall be seriously admon- 
ished; if they do not amend, they shall be punished even with 
deprivation of an active and passive vote, and, if they are Superiors, 
also with deprivation of office (Canon 2389). 

Canon 594 prescribes that in all Religious houses the com- 
munity life be accurately observed not only in the daily religious 
exercises but also in all other things (e.g., food, clothing, furnish- 
ings). The constitutions of each Religious organization supply 
the details of what is meant by community life. Ordinarily the 
Superiors of the various Religious Organizations are charged with 
the maintenance of religious discipline and community life in the 
manner in which the respective constitutions prescribe. The local 
Ordinaries have, according to the law of the Code, the following 
rights and duties concerning Religious organizations. For dioce- 
san congregations the local Ordinary is not only the ecclesias- 
tical superior with jurisdiction over the houses of the Institute in 
his diocese, but he has in addition the potestas dominativa—that is 
to say, he can issue precepts to the Religious in virtue of their vow 
of obedience, but what is commanded must fall within the scope 
of their rule and constitutions because that and nothing else they 
have vowed (cfr. Canons 492, § 2, and 501, § 1). The bishop or 
his delegate presides at the election of the General Superioress, 
and confirms or rescinds the election according to his conscientious 
judgment (Canon 506, § 4). That does not mean that he can 
ignore the election and appoint a General Superioress; when he re- 
jects the person elected, he orders a new election. In diocesan 
Religious houses of women the Ordinary is to be consulted as to 
the investments of their monies (Canon 533, §1,n.1). In con- 
tracting debts for which the permission of the Holy See is required, 
diocesan houses of Sisters need, besides the other formalities, the 
consent of the Ordinary (Canon 534, § 1). Before admission to 
the novitiate and to temporary as well as perpetual profession, all 
Sisterhoods must inform the Ordinary two months in advance in 
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order that he or his delegate may perform the canonical examina- 
tion of the candidates. For all houses of diocesan congregations 
of men or of women the local Ordinary has the supervision over the 
financial affairs, and an account must be submitted to him (Canon 
535, § 3). 

The non-exempt Religious congregations approved by the Holy 
See (z.e., after they have obtained from the Holy See the Decretum 
Laudis) become answerable to the Holy See in many things in 
which as a diocesan congregation they were accountable to the 
Ordinary. They must submit the financial statement to the Holy 
See, instead of to the Ordinary. It is disputed among canonists 
whether the local Ordinary can issue precepts to Congregations 
approved by the Holy See in virtue of the vow of obedience (cfr. 
Larraona, in Commentarium pro Religiosis, VI, 183). 

The exempt Religious Orders and Congregations are managed 
and supervised by their own Superiors, who, in clerical exempt or- 
ganizations, have ecclesiastical jurisdiction in both the external 
and internal forum over the Religious houses and their com- 
munities. At stated intervals they must submit a full report to 
the Holy See both as to discipline and material affairs. When ex- 
empt Religious are in charge of parishes, schools and other in- 
stitutions for seculars supported by church funds, the Code of 
Canon Law gives to the local Ordinary not only supervision over 
the discipline and religious teaching but also over financial matters, 
(as is evident from Canons 533, § 1, n. 4, and 535, § 3, n. 2). In 
matters of religious discipline, the Religious in charge of a parish 
is subject to his Religious Superiors; in the affairs of the parish he 
is subject to the Ordinary. The major Religious Superior pre- 
sents or nominates the pastor, but the bishop decides whether or 
not he is to be appointed. In removing him, the Religious Supe- 
rior and the bishop have equal rights; neither depends on the con- 
sent of the other. In any case, nobody can be pastor unless the 
bishop appoints him. 




















The Usual Conditions of a Plenary 
Indulgence 


By GERARD HEmvz, O.S.B. 


Matters on indulgences can no longer be decided by the “‘Rac- 
colta.’”’ It and other books on indulgences are now obsolete, and 
have been superseded by a work published this year (1938) by 
Rome entitled ‘‘Preces et Pia Opera Indulgentiis Ditata,”’ (“‘Pray- 
ers and Pious Works Enriched with Indulgences,’’ Rome, 1938). 
From the Foreword (Prenotanda) to this work, we learn the 
following: (1) this Collection contains only general indulgences 
for all the faithful or certain groups, not those that require the 
blessing of some Regular, nor those that require a visit to some 
particular church or the enrollment in a sodality or confraternity ; 
(2) general indulgences that are not contained in this Collection 
are suppressed; (3) in many instances changes have been made 
in the indulgences; for example, in indulgences formerly granted 
for so many years and quarantines, the quarantines are omitted, 
and the expression is no longer used. Prayers taken from the 
Sacred Scripture or the Liturgy are enriched with larger indul- 
gences; indulgences on prayers to Our Lord or the Blessed Virgin 
are larger than others. 

When plenary indulgences are granted, there is often added 
the phrase, ‘“‘under the usual conditions.’’ These conditions, as 
defined in the ‘“‘Collection,” are: (1) Confession; (2) Commun- 
ion; (3) a visit to a church or public oratory (or for those who are 
legitimately privileged according to Canon 929, a semi-public 
oratory); (4) prayer for the intention of the Holy Father. 

On Confession and Communion Canon 931, § 1, says: ‘“The 
Confession required to gain an indulgence may be made within 
eight days immediately preceding the day to which the indulgence 
is attached; Communion may be received on the day before the 
feast; both Confession and Communion may also be made within 
the octave following the feast. Paragraph 2 of the same Canon 
says: “In indulgences granted for triduums, octaves, etc., the 
prescribed Confession and Communion may be made within 
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eight days following the close of these devotions.’ Paragraph 
3reads: ‘“The faithful who are in the habit of going to Confession 
at least twice a month unless legitimately impeded, or who go to 
Holy Communion daily, though they may at times miss one or 
two days a week, may gain all indulgences for which Confession is 
prescribed.’’ These various concessions may be welcome favors 
where there is a scarcity of confessors, or when one is not master of 
one’s time. 

The third condition, the visit to the church, is now definitely 
prescribed. The visit must be made to a church or public oratory. 
Canon 929 grants the privilege to all faithful of both sexes, who 
lead a life in common (either as Religious or as inmates of an 
institution, a place of study, a hospital, or a home for aged or dis- 
abled), that they can gain indulgences by making the prescribed 
visit in their house chapel. Explaining what is meant by a visit, 
the Collection makes use of the Instructions given by the Sacred 
Penitentiary in 1933 (Acta Ap. Sedis, October 2, 1933, p. 446), 
namely: ‘The visit is complied with by entering a church or 
oratory either to pray, or with the general or implicit intention 
to honor God or His Saints, and saying some oral prayer.’’ The 
Periodica de Re Morali (June 15, 1938, p. 217) says: ‘The visit is 
satisfied when one enters a church to go to Confession, to receive 
or administer a Sacrament, to decorate the altar, or even to re- 
pair something, provided one adds some prayer.” 

The fourth condition is prayer for the intention of the Holy 
Father. The prayer must be oral. Canon 934 says: “‘If for the 
gaining of an indulgence prayer in general for the intention of the 
Holy Father is prescribed, purely mental prayer is not sufficient; 
any vocal prayer may be said, unless particular prayers are pre- 
scribed.” For the gaining of an indulgence prayers may be said 
alternately with others, or it suffices to follow them mentally 
while they are recited by others (e.g., the Prayer to St. Joseph in 
the October Devotions). As to the length or amount of prayer 
required, the same Instructions of the Sacred Penitentiary say it 
is certainly sufficient if one prays a Pater, Ave, and Gloria, or 
its equivalent. 

We can gain all plenary indulgences requiring the usual condi- 
tions, if we go to Confession at least twice a month, and if we 
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are daily communicants. But we must remember that we are 
thereby satisfying only two conditions, namely, the Confession 
and the Communion. Each indulgence requires a separate visit 
to the church (or chapel), and for each indulgence we must pray 
for the intention of the Holy Father. Besides partial indulgences, 
a plenary indulgence can be gained under the usual conditions, if 
a person attends the public October Devotions at least ten times. 
Under the usual conditions a person who carries a rosary, medal, 
small statue, or crucifix that has received the Apostolic blessing, 
can gain (besides partial indulgences) a plenary indulgence on 
twenty-four named feasts of Our Lord, the Blessed Virigin, and 
Apostles, if at least once a week he says a Rosary of five decades, 
or the Divine Office, or the Little Office, or the Office of the Dead, 
or if he habitually gives religious instructions or attends Holy 
Mass. The same indulgences are granted to a person if he wears 
a blessed St. Benedict’s medal. One can gain a plenary indulgence 
once a month by saying daily the Angelus on one’s knees in the 
morning, or at noon, or in the evening when the bell rings. 
Plenary indulgences are attached to countless other prayers and 
good works. We perform the works, we say the prayers, but we 
do not gain the indulgences, because we fail to comply with all the 
usual conditions, omitting possibly the prescribed visit and prayer. 
We can, however, prevent this sad loss very easily. All that is 
needed is that we form the habit to say an extra prayer for the 
intention of the Holy Father when we go to church or chapel, 
and have the intention to apply the visit and prayer to our in- 
complete indulgenced works in the order in which we performed 
the indulgenced work or prayer. Thereby we fulfill all the re- 
quirements and reap inestimable spiritual benefits. 

Finally, it may be noted, that it makes no difference in what 
order the four conditions are complied with, provided that one 
is in the state of grace when one performs the final condition. 








A Survey of the Reviews 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 
Church and State in France 


On October 8-13 of last year was held in Paris the Thirty-seventh 
Congress of the “Bonne Presse.”” The “Bonne Presse’ is nothing less 
than a whole pleiad of journals, reviews and magazines, all devoted 
to the service of religion, and thus constituting, in the words of the Car- 
dinal of Paris, “‘one of the best forms of apostolic action, one that has 
deserved well of France and the Church.” The most widely known 
publication of the ‘“‘Maison de la Bonne Presse”’ is the daily paper, La 
Croix, one of the best informed and most up-to-date Catholic dailies in 
the world. But another publication of the same establishment is no 
less deserving of attention. This is La Documentation Catholique, to 
which frequent reference is made in this section of THE HOMILETIC AND 
PASTORAL REVIEW. Its purpose, as the name shows, is to gather up in 
one Review all the information that a Catholic needs to have at hand to 
enlighten honest inquirers, to refute errors and falsehoods, and to pre- 
serve in permanent form documents, news, and facts that need to be pre- 
served for future reference. The field of the Documentation Catholique 
is thus truly Catholic. Nor is its information of an exclusively religious 
kind. Secular events are recorded, but everything is judged in the light 
of the Catholic Faith. French Catholics may well be envied for so ad- 
mirable a digest of events and documents. 

In the issue of November 5, the Review gives a summary of some very 
interesting statements made by M. Chautemps, one of France’s leading 
politicians, an ex-premier and one of the founders of the Front Populaire: 
“The conflict between Church and State belongs to the past,” M. 
Chautemps said. Of the réle of Catholicism in public life, he said 
“that that réle was considerable. For years it has not been so important 
as it is to-day.... Wedo all that is humanly possible to cultivate and 
develop good relations between the two powers.” These assurances are 
confirmed by the Secretary General of Catholic Action in France: 
“Our Catholic renascence is proved by the respectful attitude which it 
exacts even from unbelievers; it is at the root of the outward marks of 
sympathy and even deference which, for some time, are addressed to the 
Church, her teaching, her work, and her spiritual leaders. Catholic 
thought radiates practically everywhere.... God is no longer an object 
of hatred or contempt. Except for a small group of incorrigible sectaries, 
whose influence does not extend beyond very narrow circles, France of 
to-day is either Catholic or she holds out her hand to us. She holds it 
out . . . sincerely or from political calculation; ... but the gesture attests 
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that nothing can now be done either without us or against us.” On 
his part, Cardinal Verdier stated that relations between Church and 
State were excellent, with the sole exception of the schools—though 
on that point also there was reason to hope for an improvement. 

When we remember the dark days through which the Church had to 
pass in France some few decades ago, and now watch the wonderful re- 
vival of religion, more especially among the educated and leading 
classes, we are surely justified in hoping that in Germany also persecu- 
tion, calumny and oppression will result in a deepening of the religious 
spirit and its triumph in God’s own hour. 


Judgments of God. Prophecies and Apparitions 


Human curiosity has at all times sought to pierce the veil of the future, 
and our natural impatience is gratified when it is given to us to witness 
what looks like a judgment of God. Nothing so impresses an audience at 
a mission sermon as some telling example, especially when its authentic- 
ity is guaranteed by the speaker. Yet how many of these alleged ‘“‘true 
stories’ and ‘‘frightful examples” are really authentic? The fourth num- 
ber of Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift gives some striking instances, 
of which the following, in connection with the disaster of the “‘Titanic’”’ 
in 1912, is one of the most amazing. On April 24, 1937, Leo (a paper or 
review published at Paderborn) stated that the words, ‘‘Christ Himself 
cannot cause this ship to sink’’ and ‘“‘No God, No Pope,” were written 
upon the ship. This may have impressed German readers, but to us the 
thing seems so incredible and so utterly at variance with what we know 
of the fundamentally religious temper of our countrymen that a refuta- 
tion hardly appears necessary. Buton January 25, 1937, the Cunard Co. 
officially stated that the whole thing was invented from A to Z. Itisa 
rather sad reflection on our mentality that men should be tempted to 
make use of such means, and it is well when such inventions are exposed. 
But it by no means follows that exposure disposes of them finally. 

Thus, Pius X is said to appear quite frequently in the Vatican. Many 
people have seen him: the only people who are not impressed are the 
Swiss Guards, since for them the apparition is an everyday occurrence. 
Thus, a pilgrim of 1936. The whole thing is an invention, as was of- 
ficially stated in a letter of January 12, 1938. Ina mission sermon in a 
suburb of Cologne in 1937, the preacher said that a guest in a hotel at 
Berlin-Wald asked that the crucifix in his room be removed. The 
manager refused to comply with the request. Next morning the guest 
was found dead in bed. Across his knees was the crucifix which he had 
tried to break. A letter of the dean of the place, dated February 22, 
1938, states that nothing of the kind had happened in the locality. The 
article concludes with the following quotation from the Berlin Kirchen- 
blatt (diocesan magazine) of June 19, 1938: ‘We were recently told that 
someone had died in circumstances pointing to a judgment of God. A 
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few days later it appeared that the man was neither dead nor sick— 
nothing untoward had befallen him!” It is impossible to be too careful 
in such matters. Many a “‘true’’ story has no more solid foundation than 
gossip. Such stories may impress the credulous, but a preacher should 
exercise the utmost caution in their use, lest he expose himself to ridicule 
and to the accusation of credulity on the part of the more thoughtful or 
the more sophisticated members of the congregation. Here also Our 
Lord’s warning is applicable: “Judge not, lest you be judged.” 


A Moral Question 


In these materialistic days it happens constantly that the gravest 
moral aberrations are excused in the name of biological necessity or vital 
urge. Not only quacks and pseudo-scientists, but serious physicians 
express the opinion that continence and the repression of the sex instinct 
are unfavorable to health. At times it is argued that, where the urge is 
so strong as to become an obsession, there is no sin in yielding to it, for 
there is no question in such instances of a real sin against God, but rather 
of a pathological necessity. It is at times asserted that the old-time argu- 
ment of the theologians, that the waste of vital force is always unlawful 
inasmuch as this is man’s for the sake of the race, not for personal 
gratification, does not suffice to demonstrate the essential wrongfulness 
of solitary sexual indulgence. Asa matter of fact, to-day that argument 
is no longer sufficient and should not be exclusively used in a serious dis- 
cussion. Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift, in its fourth number of 
1938, examines the matter in a most useful article. ‘““To-day the absolute 
unnaturalness of pollution is proved in a different way, and one that ap- 
plies to both sexes. The whole sex function, with its spiritual and bodily 
components, is naturally and necessarily intended for joint use by two 
persons of different sex; hence a person who sets it in motion separately, 
robs it of its entire meaning, acts against nature, and reverses the order 
established by God. Hence, voluntary pollution in either sex is a sin 
against the absolute, primary law of nature, and is a radical interference 
with the natural order. Accordingly, an action of this kind can never be 
used as a means for any purpose whatsoever, be it ever so good, not even 
for the preservation of life itself.’’ 

Holy Writ is perfectly clear on the matter (I Cor., vi. 10); so is the 
condemnation by Innocent XI: “mollities jure nature prohibita non 
est’”’ and a Decree of the Holy Office of August 2, 1929 (Denzinger, nn. 
1149, 2201). 


The Coming of the Lord 


Verbum Domini of October discusses two texts of St. Peter concerning 
the second coming of Our Lord. The first is in Acts, iii. 20—where the 
Greek text reads, “‘that the times of refreshment may come,”’ instead of 
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“that when the times of refreshment shall come.’’ The idea is that 
Christ, who now dwells in heaven, will return one day “to restore all 
things,’ when “‘times of refreshment”’ shall begin for the just. In his 
Second Epistle (iii. 2) the Apostle Peter exhorts the faithful to ‘‘holy 
conversation and godliness, looking for and hastening unto the coming of 
the day of the Lord.” Now, where the Latin Vulgate and our transla- 
tions read ‘‘hastening,”’ the meaning of the original Greek is that the 
faithful should actively hasten or accelerate the coming of the Lord. 

Is it conceivable that our conduct can have the slightest bearing on the 
action of the King of the universe, and even hasten His return for the 
purpose of winding up the tragic story of mankind upon this planet? 
It would seem that this is so. As a matter of fact, the two texts of St. 
Peter are by no means isolated ones. The petition of the Lord’s prayer 
Adveniat regnum tuum, is interpreted in this sense by Tertullian, the 
Didache (‘‘May grace come and may this world pass away,’’ we read in 
the latter), and many Fathers. The last words of the last Book of the 
Bible are to the same effect: ‘‘And the spirit and the bride say: ‘Come!’ 
And he that heareth, let him say: ‘Come!’... Surely I come quickly: 
Amen. Come, Lord Jesus’ (Apoc., ult., 17, 20). 

The second coming of Our Lord is often described by the Fathers as 
dependent on the number of the elect being fulfilled—or, in other words, 
on the ‘‘Book of Life’ being completed. According to St. Thomas, the 
Book of Life is nothing else ‘‘but the number of the elect” (I, Q. xxiv, 
art. 1). St. Augustine argues that the parousia, the return of Christ, 
is hastened by the holy lives of men, since thus the Book of Life is the 
more rapidly filled. ‘‘This world,’’ he says, ‘“‘goes on in order that the 
predestined number of the elect may be filled up, and as soon as this is 
done, the end of the world will be no longer delayed’”’ (De bono viduit., 
in P.L., XL, 449). The writer of the article concludes that the fact of 
the determination by God of the parousia can be quite well reconciled 
with that other fact, viz., that it may be accelerated or retarded by 
human activity. God, who alone knows the life of every man, and 
whether he will persevere in grace until the end, determines at what 
time mankind may be considered ripe for the final harvest. When this 
moment comes, ‘‘immediately he putteth in the sickle because the harvest 
is come’”’ (Mark, iv. 29). Or, as some modern commentators of St. 
Peter’s Epistle put it: ‘By living holily you will hasten that coming, 
for thus shall you fill up more quickly the number of the elect.”’ 


French and German Catholics 


La Vie Intellectuelle devotes the whole of its issue of October 10 to a 
searching analysis of the world crisis in the last week of September, and 
of conditions, political, economic and ‘philosophical’ in Germany. 
The world is weary of the Nazi philosophy, yet one has to take note of it, 
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and it is always necessary to bear in mind that the Nazi Weltanschauung 
is bound to create that opposition between Germany and Western 
Europe of which Troeltsch wrote: ‘‘Whosoever clings to the universal 
and eternal human values will feel an aversion for the Third Reich by 
reason of profound misgivings for ‘a mixture of mysticism and brutal- 
ity.’’’ All the more remarkable is it then to see a Review of such stand- 
ing frankly and even passionately pleading with the Catholics of France 
for sympathy with their German co-religionists—a sympathy based on 
an understanding of the terrible straits in which the latter find them- 
selves. The writer of the article, Kurt Tiirmer, is not blind to the fact 
that Nazism would be impossible without both the qualities and the de- 
fects of the German character. ‘The enormous influence of Adolph 
Hitler on the German masses shows that the movement answered in 
large measure to their aspirations—but Nazism is not Germany, it is 
only a pathological aberration of the German national genius.’’ On the 
other hand, the writer very wisely puts his readers on guard against 
“incautious fraternizations.’”’ Young Catholics have gone to Germany, 
urged by a great generosity and a feeling of brotherhood, but they be- 
came victims of Hitlerian propaganda just as a few pilgrims to U.S.S.R. 
have returned from Russia filled with enthusiasm for the regime of Stalin. 
And since everything functions infinitely better in Germany than in 
U.S.S.R., the chances of “‘conversion’’ are so much greater there. The 
writer then pleads for particular charity towards the Catholic refugees 
from Germany and Austria. Most of these, he asserts, have only been 
saved from starvation thanks to help from Jews, Quakers, Freemasons 
or even Communists. It is sad to find that a few young Catholic refu- 
gees have yielded to Communist influence, because from that quarter 
alone did they receive the assistance of which they stood in need. 

The same number includes a most moving “Prayer for our German 
brothers.”’ I can only quote a few lines: ‘“‘O Thou, the Ineffable, whom 
no tongue, were it as rich as the French or the German tongue, can 
name. Thou who art appealed to and pleaded with in all the churches 
and in all the temples |the French term for a Protestant chruch], from 
the Garonne to the Seine, from the Seine to the Elbe, and far beyond, 
have pity on two sister nations for long estranged; give them that which 
proceeds from Thee: that Peace which surpasses all understanding and 
that Love without which there is nothing.” 

Here we breathe a spirit more potent and more lasting in its results 
than the haughty spirit of a narrow, materialistic racialism which, be- 
sides so many errors and falsehoods, includes a denial of the essential 
equality of all men and all races. 

It is equally remarkable that non-Catholics are included in this sup- 
plication. One of the blessed results of persecution has been to smooth 
the asperities between Catholics and Protestants and to bring them to- 
gether in a common fight for the fundamentals of the Christian Faith. 




















Answers to Questions 


The Morality of Lies 


Question: Will you please explain the principle underlying the pro- 
hibition to tell falsehoods, make wrong statements, deceive others 
either in word or in action? I have recently read in a theological review 
that all lies without exception are intrinsically evil or sinful, and can 
never be excused from moral guilt. Besides, the author of that article 
criticizes severely Vermeersch and others who seem to say that under 
some circumstances explained by them lying is justified because of the 
principle of self-defense. 


SACERDOS. 

Answer: Truthfulness or veracity is defined as ‘‘a moral virtue 
that inclines one duly and faithfully to express what is in one’s 
mind” (McHugh-Callan, ‘‘Moral Theology,” II, n. 2385). It 
is the unanimous teaching of Catholic moral theologians, basing 
their opinion on the doctrine of the Fathers of the Church, that 
lying is intrinsically evil. 

At once the readers of this statement will think of the many 
occasions in life when even conscientious people hide the truth 
in one way or the other, do not consider that they are doing 
wrong, but rather believe that they have the right to protect 
themselves and others under the circumstances. 

If lying is intrinsically wrong, and if lying is correctly defined 
by our moralists, there can be no circumstances at all that would 
excuse lying in its various forms from moral guilt. The moralists 
found an explanation of the difficulty by means of the so-called 
mental reservation. We need not explain here what it is, be- 
cause all textbooks of moral theology speak of mental reservation. 
St. Augustine said: “It is lawful at times to hide what one thinks 
should be hidden; but it is never lawful to lie. Though everyone 
who lies wants to hide the truth; not everyone who wants to hide 
the truth lies.” St. Thomas follows St. Augustine, saying that 
it is never lawful to tell a lie because language was given us by 
God to express what is in our mind, and it is against nature to say 
something in words which one does not have in one’s mind. 
Then he adds that it is lawful prudently to hide the truth under 
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some dissimulation (i.e., conceal, as by a false appearance or 
disguise). St. Thomas bases his doctrine of dissimulation on 
St. Augustine. 

A speculative mind finds a great difference between telling a 
lie and hiding the truth by dissimulation or mental reservation. 
To the practical mind the two seem to be the same in many 
instances. Nevertheless, all seem to agree that under many 
circumstances dissimulation or mental reservation is lawful. 
This fact leads us to believe that we do not have in our moral 
theologies a satisfactory definition of the concept of a lie. The 
definition should make allowance for the exceptional cases com- 
prehended under the mental reservation. 

Our correspondent evidently has read what a certain Dr. 
Otto Schilling wrote in the last issue of the Quartalschrift (1938, 
pp. 621-627). Vermeersch and others try to explain why it is 
lawful at times to hide the truth. They put it under the principle 
of self-defense, of protecting the rights of oneself or others con- 
cerned in conversation, writing, or acting. There must be some 
way of safeguarding one’s legitimate interests against the curi- 
osity or malice of others. That is a natural right, a right as 
fundamental as any other natural principle. Wherefore, it 
cannot be that the principle to tell the truth, to speak and act 
as one thinks, counteracts or denies the other principle of the 
natural right to safeguard one’s legitimate interests. 

Here we can do no more than point out the difficulty; it would 
require many pages to go into the doctrine concerning the virtue 
of truthfulness or veracity. From what we have said it seems 
that the accepted definition of lying in our moral theologies is 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. 


Indulgences of the Way of the Cross When the Devotion Is 
Made by a Parish or Community 


Cuestion: It has been asserted by some priests that, when a Religious 
community makes the Way of the Cross in a body, it does not suffice 
that one of the Religious goes from Station to Station while the others 
stay in their places, but that all must move from Station to Station 


to gain the Indulgences. What is the law in the matter? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Acta Sanctz Sedis (XXXV, 254), which we have 
before us while writing these lines, cites the concession of August 
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6, 1757, by which the Holy See had permitted that when the 
Stations of the Way of the Cross were made by a large number 
of people, so that there is not room for all of them to move from 
Station to Station, they could remain in their places while a priest 
and two servers went around saying the usual prayers. In 1900 
the Holy See was requested by a Religious Congregation whether 
in the chapels of Religious communities the Way of the Cross 
could be made in such a way that one brother would go from 
Station to Station while the others stayed in their places. The 
Sacred Congregation of Indulgences answered on February 27, 
1901, that this method could be followed. After this a Con- 
gregation of Sisters asked whether in their chapels it would 
suffice that one of the Sisters go from Station to Station saying 
the prayers, and the Sacred Congregation answered on May 7, 
1902, that they could follow that method. 

The regulation is clear. If a doubt was entertained by some 
priests, it could be based only on the phrase in the above-men- 
tioned concessions “‘ob angustiam loci’’—that is, the Holy See 
would want all (whether the people of a parish or the Religious 
of acommunity) to go from Station to Station if there was ample 
room to do so. Now, we have never seen a church or a chapel 
with aisles sufficiently wide that a number of people or a com- 
munity could move from Station to Station. A smaller group 
may possibly spread out in the aisles and make some attempt of 
moving, but that is not the idea of moving from Station to 
Station. Unless there is sufficient room at each Station for all 
of them, they are not moving from Station to Station and should 
stay in their places. There is no need of confusing people with 
fine distinctions. 

The recent Decrees on the Indulgences of the Way of the Cross 
(October 20, 1931) and the other Decree which simplified the 
blessing of the Stations by merely requiring for validity the 
erection of the Stations by an authorized priest (March 12, 
1938; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 111), do not change anything in 
reference to the making of the Way of the Cross. 


Administration of Holy Communion in the Afternoon 


Question: In extraordinary cases, apart from the administration of 
the Holy Viaticum, may a Catholic in the state of grace and fasting 
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rom midnight receive Holy Communion any time before sundown, 
previously taught? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law, in Canon 867, § 4, states: 
“Holy Communion is to be given only during those hours when 
the celebration of Mass is allowed, unless there is good reason to 
give it at other times.’’ The “rationabilis causa’’ required to 
administer Holy Communion at other hours (e.g., very early in 
the morning or late in the afternoon) does not forbid the adminis- 
tration of Holy Communion at the unusual hours when there is a 
good reason to do so. There was no such explicit permission 
before the Code, for we notice that Cardinal Gasparri in ‘“‘De 
Sanctissima Eucharistia” (II, n. 1091), written before the pro- 
mulgation of the Code, is very cautious about permitting Holy 
Communion outside the hours of Mass. He says that authors 
generally teach that Holy Communion should not be given 
towards the evening, unless there is a special reason for doing so. 
The Code does not demand a special reason. For the rest, when 
a person is so anxious to receive Holy Communion as to keep the 
natural fast until the afternoon in order to get a chance to receive, 
there surely is some special reason why the extraordinary effort 
is made. Prudence would suggest that such an unusual Com- 
munion be given privately and without exciting the curiosity of a 
crowd of people. 


Prayers after Low Mass to Be Said for Russia 


Question: I see in the Review for January, 1935, page 416, that the 
prayers said at the end of Low Mass are ordered for the unhappy people 
of Russia. It seems to me that when the Holy Father ordered this 
change he also ordered that the priest should announce this intention 
from time totime. AmTIright? Will you please answer in the REVIEW 
in what papal document mention is made of this? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, spoke of the perse- 
cution of everything Christian in Russia in his address to the 
Cardinals at the Consistory held June 30, 1930 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXII, 296), and ordered that the prayers after Low Mass be said 
for Russia that God may soon give them peace and religious 
liberty. The Holy Father exhorted the bishops and the priests to 
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remind the people frequently of the intention for which the 
prayers are to be said. 


The Catholic Priest and His Protestant Neighbors 


Question: I am the only Catholic priest on a predominantly Protes- 
tant island with a small Catholic congregation. Can I say with a safe 
conscience that I have no priestly obligations towards these separated 
brethren? For instance, am I fulfilling my duty as chaplain of the 
hospital by only visiting when there are Catholic patients, but other- 
wise not caring about the many Protestants that die there, without 


perhaps any notion of contrition? 
MISSIONARIUS. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law states in Canon 1350: 
“Ordinaries and pastors should regard the non-Catholics living 
in their dioceses and parishes as their wards in Jesus Christ.” 
Jesus Himself prayed to the Heavenly Father saying: “‘Not for 
them (the Apostles) only do I pray, but for them also who 
through their word shall believe in Me; that they all may be one, 
as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee; that they also may be 
one in Us; that the world may believe that Thou hast sent 
Me” (John, xvii. 20-21). The present Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI, has repeatedly urged the Catholic people to pray for the 
reunion of the separated Christian denominations, and especially 
for the Oriental schismatics. In the official collection of indul- 
genced prayers there are many prayers for the unbaptized 
(‘“Preces et Pia Opera,’”’ pp. 451-459) and for the conversion of 
non-Catholics (pp. 461-468). 

The Church does prescribe that the Ordinaries and the pastors 
take an interest in the spiritual welfare of the non-Catholics in 
their respective territories. Needless to say, great prudence 
and tact are necessary in this matter. If the Protestants get the 
impression that a bishop or priest is annoying them, interfering 
with their religion, and breaking up their congregation by coaxing 
them to join the Catholic Church, there will be aroused such 
opposition to the Catholic Church that henceforth neither bishop 
nor priest will be able to do anything in the spiritual line for the 
non-Catholics. In a country like the United States where the 
Catholics number only about one-fifth of the whole population, 
the non-Catholics quite naturally feel their preponderance and 
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think themselves very broadminded when they allow the Catho- 
lics to exist. The Presidential campaign in which Mr. Alfred 
Smith ran for President of the United States showed how much 
antagonism there was towards the Catholic Church among the 
non-Catholic denominations. Nobody can deny the non-Catho- 
lics the right to join the Catholic Church if they so desire, for all 
Protestant churches boast of the fact that they stand for in- 
dividual religious liberty or liberty of conscience. The priest, 
however, must be extremely cautious not to arouse opposition 
and hatred against himself in his dealings with non-Catholics, for 
from that moment his usefulness as far as the non-Catholics are 
concerned is ended. With Christ-like charity, kindness and 
forbearance towards all, a priest may get nearer to the hearts of 
the non-Catholics and arouse in them a desire to know more of 
that Church which produces men true to the spirit of Christ. 
If then our correspondent asks about doing something for the 
non-Catholic patients at the hospital of which he is chaplain, 
let him try to endear himself to all, so that all will welcome a 
visit and a word of comfort from him; and without obtruding 
his own religion on anyone who does not ask for it, let him raise 
their minds to God, and if the priest is a welcome sight to them, 
they very likely will speak to him if they feel uneasy about their 
souls’ relation to God. 
STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 





























Roman Documents 


Radio Address of the Holy Father to the Catholic World 


On September 29, 1938, the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel, 
the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, addressed the Catholic world by 
radio. He said that millions of people live in fear of war and the 
horrible consequences of such a conflict. He requested the bish- 
ops, clergy, Religious and faithful to unite with him in prayer with 
confidence and perseverance, in order that God may especially in 
these days give those in charge of governments confidence in the 
peaceful settlement of difficulties and disputes and a determination 
to base their endeavors in this matter on the principles of right 
and of the Gospel. 

He thanks all those who prayed for him during his illness, say- 
ing that God had heard their prayers and given him new life and 
strength. He places his life to the Lord’s disposition, willing to 
go if He calls and willing to continue working amid afflictions and 
sorrow. He requested all the faithful to be specially intent on 
prayer during the month of October that the Blessed Virgin 
Mary may obtain God’s blessing for the afflicted world (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXX, 309). 


Books by Piccareta Put on the Index 


The following books written in Italian by Aloysia Piccareta 
have been put on the Index of Forbidden Books: 

“The Watch of the Passion, with a Tract on the Divine Will,”’ 
“In the Reign of the Divine Will,’ and ““The Queen of Heaven in 
the Reign of the Divine Will’ (Holy Office, August 31, 1938; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 318). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Maximilian Joseph Walz, William 
G. Zierolf, Francis Louis Legowski, William Francis Murphy, 
George Henry Lang, James S. Arnoldi, James Higginbotham, 
James S. Elder, and Rupert C. Goebel (Diocese of Toledo). 

STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Homiletic Part 
Catechetical Instructions for the Month of February 


The Sacrament of Baptism (Continued) 
By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


Septuagesima Sunday 
The Necessity of Baptism 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Though Christ acquired sufficient merits for the salvation of all man- 
kind, His merits are effective only when applied to individual 
souls. 

(2) The first and most necessary means whereby the merits of Christ are 
applied is the Sacrament of Baptism, as is evident from the words 
of Our Lord Himself, and from the teaching and practice of the 
Apostles and of the Church. 

(3) The obligation to receive Baptism began to bind mankind on the 
first Pentecost and was extended gradually with the promulgation of 
the Gospel. 

(4) There are two means which in certain circumstances can confer the 
state of grace on an unbaptized person—martyrdom and divine 
charity. 

(5) Children who die without the grace of Baptism will pass their eternity 
in a state of natural happiness. Their exclusion from heaven 
is not opposed to God’s justice, since they have no right to super- 
natural happiness. 


The New Testament frequently declares that Jesus Christ is the Re- 
deemer of all men. St. John calls Our Lord ‘‘the true light which en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into this world” (John, i. 9). St. 
Paul asserts that Christ “‘gave Himself a redemption for all” (I Timothy, 
ii. 6). Our Divine Saviour Himself stated that He had come ‘‘to save 
that which is lost’”’ (Matt., xviii. 11)—which is the same as saying that 
He had come to save the entire human race, since through the sin of 
Adam all men were lost to the supernatural life of grace. 

However, this doctrine is not to be understood in the sense that by 
virtue of Christ’s merits every human soul directly and immediately re- 
ceives the state of grace, the essential factor of the supernatural life, on 
its entrance into the world. Our Lord has indeed, by His passion and 
death, acquired an infinite treasure of merits, more than sufficient for 
the sanctification and the salvation of every soul that ever has come or 
ever will come into this world. Nevertheless, these merits become 
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effective only when they are applied to individual souls. They are, so 
to say, a supernatural reservoir of immeasurable depth, but they profit 
mankind only by being transmitted to each child of Adam through the 
channels of grace designated by Our Saviour Himself. And of these 
various channels the one which is normally first in the order of reception 
and which is the most necessary for grace and for glory is the Sacrament 


of Baptism. 
Baptism Necessary for Salvation 


Clear and emphatic are the words by which Christ Himself pro- 
nounced Baptism a necessary means of salvation: ‘‘Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God” (John, iii. 5). These words were uttered during Our 
Lord’s conversation with Nicodemus, even before the Sacrament of 
Baptism was actually instituted—a proof of Christ’s earnest wish that 
all men should know as soon as possible how necessary this sacred rite 
is for their soul’s welfare and thus should be urged to receive it. In this 
statement of Our Redeemer, the expression ‘‘a man’”’ is worthy of note, 
for it signifies “‘any and every person,”’ thus indicating that a// human 
beings of whatever age, nationality or social standing, must receive 
Baptism. Another assertion of the necessity of this Sacrament came 
from the lips of Christ when He was about to ascend to His throne of 
glory in heaven. Then He said to His Apostles, who were soon to begin 
their mission of preaching the Gospel to all mankind: ‘He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved” (Mark, xvi. 16). 

With this solemn statement of their Master impressed on their minds 
and hearts the Apostles naturally proclaimed the reception of Baptism 
as a necessary condition of membership in the Church of Christ and of 
participation in the saving graces of the Redemption. Time and time 
again in the biblical narrative of the missionary activities of the Apostles 
we read of persons being persuaded of the truth of Christ’s religion by 
the zealous preaching of these first bishops of the Church; and at once 
the new converts are told that they must be baptized (Acts, ii. 38, viii. 
12, 36, ix. 18, x. 48). The same insistence on the necessity of Baptism 
appears frequently in the writings of the early Christian centuries. 
Thus, Tertullian stated in the early part of the third century: ‘‘It is 
prescribed that salvation is conferred on no one without Baptism” 
(“On Baptism,” Chapter 12). And St. Augustine, writing in the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, asserted: ‘‘If you wish to be a Catholic, do 
not dare to believe or say or teach that infants who die before Baptism 
obtain the pardon of original sin’”’ (“‘On the Soul,’”’ Book III, chap. 9). 


Obligation to Receive Baptism 


The obligation to receive Baptism began to be effective on the first 
Pentecost Sunday, when the Holy Ghost descended on the Apostles and 
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the first disciples of Christ, thus constituting them a fully organized 
supernatural society. It is generally believed, however, that the obli- 
gation was not immediately imposed on the entire human race, but ex- 
tended gradually to the various nations with the gradual transmission 
of the Gospel. In fact, some theologians are of the opinion that even 
to-day there are certain regions whose inhabitants are not subject to the 
obligation to receive Baptism, because the religion of Christ has not yet 
been announced to them. In this supposition the children in those 
regions probably receive sanctifying grace and the remission of original 
sin through whatever ceremony of purification may be conferred in 
their particular tribe on newly born infants. Other theologians, how- 
ever, believe that the obligation to receive Baptism now binds all men 
without exception, because a sufficient time for the promulgation of this 
obligation over the entire earth has long since transpired, even though, 
because of the negligence and the opposition of human beings, the 
knowledge of the Christian religion has not actually come to all mankind. 

However, the same God who has established Baptism as a necessary 
means of salvation has also mercifully decreed that the chief effects of 
this Sacrament—the remission of sin and the infusion of grace—can be 
bestowed under certain circumstances by two other means. The first 
of these is martyrdom. An unbaptized person who endures death for 
the Catholic Faith or for some Christian virtue is thereby given the 
state of grace, and after death is admitted immediately to the kingdom 
of heaven. This doctrine is contained in Our Lord’s promise: ‘‘He that 
shall lose his life for Me shall find it’’ (Matt., x. 39). The constant prac- 
tice of the Church from its very inception also proves this doctrine of 
the efficacy of martyrdom to sanctify and to save; for it has always been 
the custom of the Church to honor as Saints even unbaptized persons 
who endured death out of loyalty to the religion of Jesus Christ. Thus, 
in the third century a girl named Emerentiana who was preparing for 
Baptism was put to death by Roman soldiers out of hatred for the 
Christian Faith; and she is now venerated by the Church as a Saint. 
One who has come to the use of reason must have the will to accept 
death unresistingly out of a supernatural motive; but in the case of in- 
fants nothing more is required than that those who put them to death do 
so out of hatred of Christ, His teachings or His Church. Thus, the 
Holy Innocents are honored by the Church as martyrs because Herod 
slew them in His unbridled fury against the Divine Child of Bethlehem. 
Even a child in its mother’s womb that dies as a result of her martyrdom 
thereby becomes a martyr itself. 

The intrinsic reason for the sanctifying efficacy of martyrdom is the 
fact that it is a close imitation of Our Saviour’s passion and death, the 
source of all holiness. Besides cleansing the soul of sin, martyrdom be- 
stows an eminent degree of sanctifying grace, and—in the case of one 
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who has attained to the use of reason—remits all temporal punishment 
that may be due to actual sins. Of course, one whose soul is burdened 
with mortal sin will not be saved even by martyrdom unless he first 
makes an act of contrition. Martyrdom does not imprint on the soul a 
character, as does the Sacrament of Baptism; and even one who is 
about to be put to death for the Faith and has not been baptized must 
first receive this Sacrament, if it is possible. The martyrdom of an un- 
baptized person, since it confers the chief effects of Baptism, is some- 
times called the ‘‘baptism of blood.”’ 


Other Means of Sanctification 


The other means capable of sanctifying a soul that has not been puri- 
fied by the Sacrament of Baptism is what is known as the “‘baptism of 
desire’’—that is, an act of love of God or its equivalent, an act of perfect 
contrition. Our Lord has laid down the general principle, applicable 
to baptized and unbaptized alike: ‘If any one love Me, My Father will 
love Him” (John, xiv. 23). From these words we can legitimately con- 
clude that even one who has not received the Sacrament of Baptism will 
be loved by God—that is, will receive the state of sanctifying grace—if 
he really loves God above all things. This act of love must be based on 
a knowledge of God received through revelation; but the knowledge 
need not be very complete or exact. Probably the only doctrines that 
need be known explicitly are that God exists, and that He rewards the 
good and punishes the wicked. All who believe in Christ have the op- 
portunity of acquiring sufficient knowledge of God for such a super- 
natural act of love, and also Jews who accept the revelation of the Old 
Testament. Probably pagans too, even the most uncultured tribes, 
have retained in their traditions sufficient vestiges of the primitive 
revelation given to mankind for this baptism of desire. And one who 
through no fault of his own has never received the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, but has made an act of love for God such as we have described, is 
admitted to heaven after death. Such an act includes, at least im- 
plicitly, the desire to receive the Sacrament of Baptism. Doubtless 
many souls are saved by this means. As is evident, a person in mortal 
sin must include sorrow for it in his act of love. 

Even one who is preparing to receive the Baptism of water can ac- 
quire beforehand the state of grace by an act of love of God, for it is not 
only at the hour of death or in the case of one who does not know about 
the Sacrament that the baptism of desire is endowed with sanctifying 
power. In a word, it is a general principle that any one in the state of 
sin receives the pardon of his sin and the state of sanctifying grace as 
soon as he truly loves God. Of course, to be genuine, love of God must 
include the firm intention of serving God faithfully and of avoiding 
grievous sin in future. 
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Unbaptized Infants 


The main objection to the Catholic doctrine of the necessity of Bap- 
tism centers about the fate of infants who die unbaptized. The Church 
has solemnly defined as an article of faith that even those who die with 
only original sin on their souls will never be admitted to the vision of 
God (Denzinger, 410, 493 a). Now, since an infant is incapable of the 
baptism of desire, it follows that, apart from the extraordinary case of 
martyrdom, any child who dies before attaining to the use of reason will 
be admitted to heaven only if it has received the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Now, as we know, thousands of little ones die throughout the world 
every day without having received this saving Sacrament. Some are 
born in heathen nations that have never heard of Christ’s religion; 
others are the offspring of Christian parents, but did not receive Baptism 
either because of neglect on the part of their elders or because their death 
was premature. Are all these children excluded for ever from the happi- 
ness of eternal life? 

At first sight, an affirmative reply to this question would seem to ac- 
cuse our Heavenly Father of harshness and injustice. Surely, one would 
be inclined to say, it would be unreasonable and unjust to punish for all 
eternity the souls of these little ones who have been guilty of no personal 
fault. However, this objection is shown to have little weight when the 
Catholic doctrine on this matter is viewed in its entirety. In the first 
place, the Church does not teach that unbaptized infants endure any 
positive punishment in the next life. It is the common teaching of 
Catholic theologians that these little ones, while they may be said to be 
punished in the sense that they are deprived of the vision of God, do not. 
feel any anguish in consequence of this deprivation, nor are they afflicted 
with any of the sufferings that are the lot of the lost souls in hell. On 
the contrary, they will pass their eternity in a place called Limbo, where 
they will enjoy a natural happiness, far greater than can be obtained by 
any one in the present life even under the most favorable circumstances. 
Secondly, it must be borne in mind that there is no injustice on God’s 
part in excluding these children from the supernatural happiness of 
heaven, for to this they have no strict right. In the natural happiness 
of Limbo they receive everything to which human nature can lay claim 
in justice. And when the Almighty, through the decrees of His all-wise 
providence, disposes or permits circumstances of such nature that some 
children receive, and others do not receive, the opportunity of being 
baptized, He is acting no more unjustly than the wealthy man who be- 
stows a generous alms on some children whom he meets on the street, 
but does not give any to others. 

At the same time, a great privilege is surely bestowed on those children 
who come into the world in circumstances that afford an opportunity of 
receiving Baptism. And Catholic parents should be mindful of the 
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necessity of this Sacrament and most solicitous that their little ones be 
not deprived of its salutary benefits through any fault on their part. 
If there is any indication that an unbaptized infant is in danger of death, 
it should be baptized at once. Then, if the little one does pass away, 
the parents will have their grief assuaged by the consoling thought that 
their child is safe for ever from the dangers of the world and destined to 
enjoy for all eternity the ineffable happiness of the vision of God. 


Sexagesima Sunday 


Minister and Recipient of Baptism 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Any one possessing the use of reason can administer private Baptism. 
The ordinary minister of solemn Baptism is a priest or a bishop, 
the extraordinary ménister is a deacon. 

(2) The right to baptize solemnly belongs to the pastor of the place in 
which the one to be baptized resides. 

(3) Any unbaptized person is capable of receiving Baptism. One who 
has reached the age of reason needs an intention for the valid re- 
ception of the Sacrament, and certain dispositions of soul for its 
fruitfulness. Outside the danger of death the children of non- 
Catholics should not be baptized against the will of their parents. 

(4) That infants can be validly and frutifully baptized follows from the 
doctrines that God wills all to be saved, and Baptism is necessary 
for salvation. Infant baptism has been customary in the Church 
from Apostolic times. 

(5) The children of Catholic parents should be baptized as soon as pos- 
stble. Adult converts should not delay too long to receive Baptism. 

(6) There is a spiritual relationship between the baptizer and the one 
baptized. Every Catholic should pray occasionally for the priest 
that baptized him. 


Private Baptism can be administered by any person possessing the 
use of reason, as we know from the very ancient tradition of the Church. 
But when this Sacrament is given solemnly—that is, with the various 
ceremonies that have been added by ecclesiastical law—its ordinary 
minister must be a priest or a bishop. This is implied in the fact that 
before ascending into heaven Our Saviour commissioned the Apostles to 
go forth and baptize all nations (Matthew, xxviii. 19); and the succes- 
sors of the Apostles in their ministerial powers are bishops and—in a 
limited measure—priests. This conclusion is confirmed by the practice 
of the Church from the earliest days of the Christian era. In the be- 
ginning bishops usually conferred solemn Baptism; but about the third 
century priests also began to perform this function. Only these two 
orders of the sacred ministry were recognized as imparting the right to 
baptize solemnly. Among the Christians of the East the Feast of the 
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Epiphany was the customary day for solemn Baptism; in the Western 
Church it was given on the vigils of Easter and of Pentecost. 

However, in extraordinary circumstances a deacon can administer 
solemn Baptism, provided he has been given permission by the bishop 
or the pastor of the place. Such a permission can be given when a good 
reason exists—for example, if a pastor is called to attend a dying person 
at the time appointed for Baptism, and a deacon, but no priest, is at 
hand. That a deacon can sometimes confer solemn Baptism is evident 
from ecclesiastical tradition going back to early times, and is also proved 
from the New Testament which relates that the deacon Philip baptized 
the Samaritan converts (Acts, viii. 12). 


Right to Administer Baptism 


Although every priest by virtue of his divinely established priesthood 
can administer solemn Baptism, by church legislation the right to ad- 
minister this ceremony belongs to the parish priest within whose territory 
the parents of the child to be baptized reside. Catholics are sometimes 
careless about this ruling of the Church, and for reasons of devotion or 
of mere convenience bring a child to some other parish to be baptized. 
Of course, when the priest finds out where they live, he sends them to 
their own church so that the pastor or one of his assistants may adminis- 
ter the Sacrament. Even if a child is born outside its parents’ parish 
(in a hospital, for example), it should be brought back to this parish 
for Baptism, unless that entails difficulties or long delay, in which case 
any pastor can baptize the little one in his own parish. It is to be noted 
that a parish priest can always depute any priest to baptize in his church, 
and will do so for a good reason—for example, if this other priest is a 
relative of the child to be baptized. 

Any person not yet baptized can become the recipient or subject of 
Baptism. This does not mean that every such person can be baptized 
without regard to any other conditions. One who has attained to the 
age of reason—which, in general, is the seventh year—cannot be validly 
baptized unless he has the intention of receiving this Sacrament; nor will 
he receive the grace of the Sacrament unless he has first made an act of 
faith in the doctrines of the Christian revelation and, in the event that 
he has committed mortal sin, an act of contrition. Neither may every 
infant be lawfully baptized. It is not permitted to give Baptism to the 
child of unbaptized parents against their wishes, unless the child is in 
danger of death. The reasons for this prohibition are: first, the will of 
the parents must be respected; second, there is no reasonable expecta- 
tion that the child will be brought up in the Catholic Faith. In practice, 
the Church observes the same rule with respect to the children of bap- 
tized non-Catholic parents; for although the Church possesses spiritual 
jurisdiction over such parents, she does not exercise it to baptize a child 
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against their will, since in all likelihood the child will not be reared in 
the Catholic religion. Catholic nursemaids in non-Catholic households 
sometimes believe that they should secretly procure the baptism of the 
children committed to their care, even when the little ones are in no 
danger of death. Sucha procedure is opposed to the laws of the Church. 


Baptism in Danger of Death 


However, any child in imminent danger of death should be baptized, 
if it can possibly be done, for in such circumstances the child’s right to 
eternal salvation and to the means necessary for its attainment super- 
sedes all other human rights. Moreover, even the child of non-Catholic 
parents may be baptized if they consent to have it brought up in the 
Catholic religion. It sometimes happens that a father and mother, 
though they practise no religion themselves, wish their children to be 
reared as Catholics, and in such a case the priest will baptize the little 
ones if assurance is given that some reliable person will supervise their 
Catholic training. Again, it may happen that a child has been legally 
taken from its parents—for example, because they have been proved in- 
competent to care for it—and is being brought up by Catholic relatives; 
and in such a case the child may be baptized even though the parents do 
not give their consent. 


Custom of Infant Baptism 


The custom of baptizing infants is observed not only by the Catholic 
Church but also by the majority of the other Christian denomina- 
tions. Some Protestants, however (notably the Baptists), contend that 
only a person who has reached the age of reason is capable of receiving 
Baptism. For, they argue, no one can be baptized unless he wishes to 
receive the Sacrament; nor can anyone be sanctified unless he has first 
made an act of faith. Now, such acts can be elicited only by one who 
has attained to the use of his intellectual faculties. 

Our first reply to this objection is based on the words of Christ: ‘‘Un- 
less a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God”’ (John, iii. 5). Our Lord’s use of the indefinite 
expression ‘‘a man’’—that is “any and every person’’—shows that even 
infants are not exempted from the obligation of receiving Baptism in 
order to be saved. Now surely it is God’s will that little ones who pass 
from this world before obtaining the use of reason shall be admitted to 
the kingdom of heaven; and so He must have decreed that they are 
capable of receiving Baptism. And since every infant is liable to die 
before coming to the age of reason, every child can be validly and fruit- 


fully baptized. 
It is true, Our Saviour declared that faith is required before the re- 
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ception of Baptism: “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved” 
(Mark, xvi. 16). But the context shows that He was speaking of those 
who were capable of accepting the Apostles’ preaching—that is, of per- 
sons possessing understanding. It is indeed fitting that one who can 
use his intellect and his will should codéperate with these faculties to- 
wards his own sanctification by making an act of faith and by eliciting 
the intention to receive Baptism. But it is equally fitting that one who 
is not yet capable of such acts should, through the mercy of God, be 
sanctified by the Sacrament of spiritual regeneration without the need 
of any codperation on his own part. Surely God can infuse grace into 
the human soul without the soul’s own active concurrence. It is true, 
original sin is in the child’s soul; but original sin is nothing positive— 
it is simply the privation of sanctifying grace. And as the child in- 
curred this privation without performing any personal action, so it is 
most fitting that he should be sanctified by the waters of Baptism with- 
out his being required to perform any personal action. 


Infant Baptism in Early Church 


Infant baptism dates from the earliest centuries. It is implied in cer- 
tain passages of the New Testament which narrate that on some occa- 
sions St. Paul baptized entire households—for example, those of Lydia 
and of Stephanus (Acts, xvi. 15; I Cor., i. 16). Now, since an entire 
household in those days included not only the family itself but also the 
servants and their children, it seems reasonable to conclude that in the 
households baptized by the Apostle there must have been some little 
ones below the age of reason. Moreover, shortly after Apostolic times 
explicit testimony of the custom of infant baptism appeared in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers. Origen, who was born only about eighty years after 
the death of the Apostle St. John, wrote: ‘“The Church has received 
from the Apostles the tradition to give Baptism even to children” 
(Epistles to Romans, v.9). In the middle of the third century a council 
of bishops under the presidency of St. Cyprian (Ep. Jxiv) declared that 
children need not be eight days old before they could receive Baptism 
(as some contended by analogy with the Jewish rite of circumcision), but 
could be baptized immediately after birth. 

There was indeed around the fourth and fifth centuries a fairly general 
practice of deferring Baptism until a person reached maturity. Some 
even put off the reception of this Sacrament until the last hours of their 
life. But the basis of this custom—which the Church never approved— 
was the desire to receive the remission of all the punishment due to sin, 
which is one of the effects of Baptism. There was never any doubt as to 
the capability of an infant to receive this Sacrament, and even in those 
days when an unbaptized child fell into the danger of death, Baptism 
was immediately conferred. 
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Infant Baptism Is Now Law of the Church 


Nowadays the law of the Church commands that the children of 
Catholics be baptized as soon as possible after birth (Canon 770). 
Theologians differ somewhat in their interpretation of the phrase ‘‘as 
soon as possible”; but a reasonable view is that parents would violate 
this injunction if they delayed a child’s baptism more than two weeks, 
unless some very good reason justified a somewhat longer delay. In 
former years good Catholic parents had their children baptized within 
two or three days after birth. Of course, at the present day this is often 
impossible because many babies are born in hospitals, the rules of which 
prescribe that both mother and child remain for eight or ten days after 
the delivery. But, at any rate, there is no reason why the child cannot 
be baptized shortly after it is taken home. Surely, it betokens a de- 
plorable weakness of faith when parents, for no valid reason whatsoever, 
put off a child’s baptism for two or three months. 

The Catholic party of a mixed marriage should be especially solicitous 
for the early baptism of the children. One of the conditions required 
by the Church before she will grant one of her members permission to 
contract a mixed marriage is that both parties promise that all the 
children born to their union shall be baptized and brought up as Catho- 
lics. With the birth of the first child the value of this promise is put to 
the test. The non-Catholic will rarely take the initiative; it devolves, 
therefore, on the Catholic parent to make arrangements as soon as pos- 
sible for the baptism of the infant. 


Regulation for Adult Baptism 


In the case of adults there is not the same necessity of receiving Bap- 
tism as soon as possible after they have come to a sufficient knowledge 
of the Catholic religion. For a good reason they may defer their Bap- 
tism even for several months. For, unlike children, they can obtain the 
state of grace by making an act of love of God or of perfect contrition 
before receiving the Sacrament. In fact, the Church shows a preference 
to having the baptism of adults on the vigils of Easter and of Pentecost 
(Canon 772), so that an adult may wait for a time until the arrival of 
one of these days, even though he has acquired sufficient knowledge for 
the reception of this Sacrament. Moreover, a priest sometimes finds it 
advisable to defer the reception of a convert into the Church in order the 
better to assure himself of the person’s good dispositions. But, apart 
from a very grave reason one who has become convinced of the truth of 
the Catholic Church would commit a serious sin by delaying the recep- 
tion of Baptism and admission into the Church for a long time—a year, 
for example. For such a delay means that a person deprives himself of 
many spiritual benefits connected with actual incorporation in the true 
Church, especially the Sacraments. As stands to reason, an adult while 
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awaiting admission to the Catholic Church is not permitted to partici- 
pate in non-Catholic religious services. 

No one can baptize himself. Everyone must depend on another 
human being for this service. Because of this intimate bond arising 
from spiritual regeneration the Church has ruled that between the one 
who baptizes and the one baptized there exists a spiritual relationship, 
analogous to that existing between parent and child. Because of this 
spiritual relationship the baptizer and the one baptized are forbidden 
by ecclesiastical law to marry each other. Ordinarily this impediment 
does not have any practical consequences, because usually the one who 
baptizes is a priest. Yet, this spiritual relationship should inspire every 
Catholic to think gratefully of the priest who baptized him. This priest 
was the instrument of God’s providence in giving the supernatural life 
of grace to his soul, and accordingly has a right to honor and affection 
such as a child gives his natural father. It would then be a very com- 
mendable practice for everyone to pray from time to time for the priest 
at whose hands he received the life of divine grace through the Sacrament 
of Baptism. 


Quinquagesima Sunday 
The Effects of Baptism 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The first effect of Baptism is an indelible character, impressed on the 
soul whenever the Sacrament is validly received. The existence of 
the character is known from tradition. 

(2) The character is a participation of Christ’s priestly power. It 
enables the recipient to receive the other Sacraments, and to co- 
operate actively in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

(3) Everyone bearing the character of Baptism is obliged by the ruling 
of Christ to obey the laws of the Catholic Church. This applies 
even to those baptized in infancy and to non-Catholics. 

(4) The grace of Baptism is twofold—sanctif ying and sacramental. The 
sanctifying grace remtts sin and brings the infused virtues. 

(5) The sacramental grace of Baptismis a spiritual rebirth. This grace 
bestows a right to the actual graces needed for the Christian life, the 
remission of all punishment due to previous sins, and the special 
protection of the Angels. 

(6) Catholics should remember that the graces of Baptism are conferred 
on them during their entire lifetime, especially in time of tempta- 
tion. 


The Sacrament of Baptism is intended to confer two spiritual effects— 
a character and grace. The character is bestowed whenever the Sacra- 
ment is validly received, even though for lack of proper dispositions the 
recipient obtains no grace. That a character is conferred by Baptism 
is a doctrine solemnly defined by the Church (Denzinger, n. 852). This 
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doctrine is not indeed contained in the Scriptures, yet, it must be re- 
membered that tradition originating with the Apostles as divinely ap- 
pointed teachers of revelation has the same value as the written word of 
God. Now, from the earliest days of Christianity the tradition of the 
Church has asserted that Baptism imprints a character on the soul. It 
is true, the word ‘‘character’’ was not used to describe this effect until 
the fifth century; yet, from the writings of the Fathers previous to that 
period it is evident that the primitive Church was conscious of a perma- 
nent spiritual mark impressed by Baptism. This mark was some- 
times known as a “‘seal,’’ by analogy to the seal used by a prominent 
personage to identify his documents and his possessions. Another 
proof of the belief of the early Church in the existence of a lasting charac- 
ter produced by Baptism is the fact that it was acknowledged that once 
this Sacrament was validly received, it could not be received again. 


Nature of the Baptismal Character 


What is the nature of the baptismal character? Like all spiritual 
entities it is hard to define in our limited vocabulary which is drawn from 
what we perceive with our senses. We know, however, that the charac- 
ter is a quality of the supernatural order impressed on the soul—prob- 
ably on its intellectual faculty. The character is indelible—once im- 
pressed, it cannot be erased. This is true, not only of the present life, 
but also—according to the most commonly accepted theological view— 
of the life which the soul will pass for all eternity beyond the grave, 
whether in heaven or in hell. The character is a participation of the 
priestly power of Jesus Christ—the power which He possessed as Man 
from the very first instant of His conception by reason of the union of 
His humanity with the personality of the Word. This point helps us to 
understand the statement of St. Peter, that Christians are a “‘kingly 
priesthood”’ (I Peter, ii. 9). 

It is by virtue of the baptismal character that a person is capable of 
receiving the other Sacraments. The external rites of Confirmation, 
Penance, etc., could indeed be administered to an unbaptized person, 
but his soul is incapable of receiving any spiritual efficacy from these 
rites. He might even partake of the Holy Eucharist, yet he would not 
be said to have received Holy Communion, for he would be receiving 
the body and blood of Our Lord, not sacramentally, but in a merely 
material manner, like the inanimate vessels which contain the conse- 
crated species. 

Because of the share in Christ’s priesthood which he derives through 
the baptismal character, a Catholic lay person assisting at Mass truly 
offers the Holy Sacrifice with Our Lord and with the officiating priest. 
Hence, it is commendable for a Catholic when attending Mass to follow 
the sacred function as closely as possible, with the consciousness that he 
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himself in an active though subordinate manner is offering the body and 
blood of Christ to the Eternal Father. The most helpful way to par- 
ticipate in this sublime function is to follow the prayers of the Mass with 
a Missal. 

The baptismal character also makes one a member of the visible 
Church. Such is the teaching of St. Paul, who says: “In one Spirit 
were we all baptized into one body” (I Cor., xii. 13). The practical 
consequence of this doctrine is that a baptized person is obliged to obey 
the laws passed by the rulers of the Church, the bishops and particularly 
the Pope. And this obligation incumbent on baptized persons of sub- 
mitting to ecclesiastical legislation is of divine origin, since Christ es- 
tablished Baptism as the essential factor of initiation into His Church, 
and by this very fact decreed that all who receive this Sacrament are 
subject to the lawful authorities of the Church. 

Erasmus, a famous scholar of the sixteenth century, taught that a 
person who has been baptized in infancy is free to choose, when he comes 
to the age of reason, either to submit to the laws of the Church or to re- 
fuse them obedience. For, Erasmus argued, no one is obliged to obey 
laws which others—his godparents—accepted in his name, unless he 
voluntarily agrees to do so. This teaching was condemned by the 
Church, and justly (Denzinger, nn. 864, 870). For the obligation of 
obeying the Church’s laws does not bind a person because of the prom- 
ises made in his name by his godparents at Baptism; it comes to him 
from Christ, the Divine Lord and Ruler of all mankind, who has de- 
creed that all who bear the baptismal character shall be subject to the 
laws of His Church. The fact that this obligation was imposed on a 
person through the reception of Baptism before he reached the age of 
reason does not alter the case. Everyone admits that a person is bound 
to observe the laws of his country by the mere fact that he was born 
within its borders; he may not reject his obligations of citizenship on 
the plea that it was not by his own choice that he was born in this par- 
ticular country. So too, one who has been born into the Kingdom of 
Christ through Baptism before he was capable of making any personal 
choice, is subject to the laws of the Kingdom, irrespective of his own 
wishes on the matter. 


Baptismal Character Makes One Subject to Church 


This same principle applies to those who have been baptized in a non- 
Catholic denomination. If they have received the Sacrament validly, 
the indelible character is impressed on their soul, and hence, by the rul- 
ing of Christ Himself, they are subject to the laws of the Catholic 
Church. In practice, the Church subordinates them only to certain 
ecclesiastical laws, not to all. Thus, even non-Catholics who are bap- 
tized come under the ruling of the Church forbidding under pain of 
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nullity marriage to one within the third degree of blood relationship; 
but on the other hand when two baptized non-Catholics are married, 
they are not bound by the ecclesiastical legislation prescribing for va- 
lidity the presence of a priest and two witnesses. 

Grace, the other effect of Baptism, is twofold—sanctifying and 
sacramental. Sanctifying grace is a supernatural quality that inheres 
in the soul and gives it a close resemblance to God Himself. In the 
words of St. Peter, sanctifying grace makes us “‘partakers of the divine 
nature’ (II Peter, i. 4). It is, of course, utterly impossible for us in the 
present life to form anything approaching an adequate concept of the 
splendor and the majesty of a soul possessing sanctifying grace; yet, it 
is no exaggeration to say that such a soul is endowed with greater 
spiritual beauty than is conferred by the natural perfections of even the 
highest choirs of Angels. And together with sanctifying grace the soul 
receives a magnificent retinue of infused virtues, headed by faith, hope 
and charity, and also the gifts of the Holy Ghost. And with the advent 
of grace, sin departs. How glorious in the sight of God must be the soul 
that has just been regenerated in the waters of Baptism! Where there 
was darkness, now there is light; where there was death, now there is 
life that is a sharing of the life of the Holy Trinity. 


Sacramental Grace of Baptism 


The sacramental grace of Baptism—which in reality is not something 
distinct from the sanctifying grace, but is rather a special adaptation of 
this latter—is the rebirth or regeneration of the soul. This means that 
just as a person by natural birth begins to exist and to function as a hu- 
man being in the world, so by the Sacrament of Baptism one acquires 
for the first time the life of grace by which he is enabled to exist and to 
act in the supernatural order. Thus, Baptism is a new birth, the incep- 
tion of a divine life that is intended to thrive and to grow stronger dur- 
ing the Christian’s earthly pilgrimage and thus to prepare him for the 
eternal life of glory in the world to come. 

To the sacramental grace of Baptism is annexed a claim to the actual 
graces needed in the course of time by the baptized person so that he 
may remain faithful until death to the obligations he has undertaken at 
the baptismal font—to serve Christ loyally and to be a devoted member 
of the Catholic Church. And so, the grace of Baptism is not a merely 
transitory gift, conferred only when the waters of regeneration are 
poured; it continues to exert its salutary activity as long as the baptized 
person remains in the state of sanctifying grace. And even if he sins 
grievously and thus forfeits the life of grace, yet if he repents and con- 
fesses his transgression, with the return of sanctifying grace the sacra- 
mental grace of Baptism is also restored to him in full measure. Truly, 
in this consoling doctrine we can behold the verification of our Divine 
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Saviour’s words: “I am the good shepherd; and I know Mine”’ (John, 
x. 14). Those that have been baptized belong to Christ; He will never 
fail to watch over them and to protect them from harm and strengthen 
them in their temptations. It is only by deliberate unfaithfulness on 
their part that the supernatural bond between them and our Divine 
Redeemer can be sundered. 


Reception of Baptism by Adult 


An adult who receives Baptism worthily obtains not only the remis- 
sion of original sin but also the pardon of any actual sins he may have 
committed. Moreover, together with the guilt of these sins all the 
punishment, both eternal and temporal, is also taken away, so that, as 
St. Augustine says, “‘there is nothing whatsoever to hold man captive’”’ 
(“Sin and Merit,” Book II, Chap. 28); in other words, if he then died 
he would go straight to heaven. Of course, an adult must have made 
an act of contrition for his sins as well as an act of supernatural faith in 
order to receive Baptism worthily. The question might be asked: “If 
an adult received Baptism without sorrow for his sins, how could he ob- 
tain the state of grace subsequently? Can he be baptized again?” 
To this question Catholic theologians reply that such a person, provided 
he had the intention of being baptized, received the Sacrament validly, 
and now bears the character on his soul, so that he cannot be baptized 
again. However, by making up for the dispositions he lacked at the 
time he can now receive the graces he should have obtained at the mo- 
ment of Baptism. In other words, the Sacrament can revive. He 
must make an act of contrition for all his mortal sins; he must confess 
any grave sins he may have committed since Baptism, and also the fact 
that he received Baptism unfruitfully, if this was done culpably. But 
the sins he committed prior to his Baptism are not confessed, since they 
are taken away by the revival of the Sacrament of Baptism. 


Privileges of the Baptized 


Baptism merits for the recipient a special protection from the Angels. 
It is indeed commonly held that every individual, even though he be a 
pagan or an atheist, has a particular Guardian Angel. Yet, undoubtedly 
the Guardian Angel of a baptized person has a more ardent love and a 
greater concern for the soul committed to his charge than if it were un- 
baptized, for in it he perceives the very image of God and the indelible 
character that makes it a partaker of the priesthood of Jesus Christ. 
Moreover, St. Michael, the Guardian Angel of the Universal Church, 
and the Guardian Angels of the particular diocese and parish to which 
the baptized person belongs, undoubtedly exercise a special vigilance 
over him. 

Sometimes devout Catholics, on hearing of the wondrous effects of 
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Baptism, experience a feeling of regret that they can no longer receive 
this Sacrament, and almost envy converts who can prepare for it fer- 
vently in their mature years. However, these good Catholics should 
remember that even though they were baptized as infants, before they 
could appreciate this great privilege, yet the effects of this Sacrament 
are bestowed lavishly on them during their entire lifetime. In time of 
temptation especially, the grace of Baptism is active in their souls, 
strengthening them not to yield but to be staunch in their allegiance to 
their Divine Leader. Thus, each day the water of regeneration poured 
on their infant brow years ago will continue through its lasting effects 
to augment the life of grace in their souls and to lead them nearer to 
their eternal resting place in the bosom of God. 


The Sacrament of Confirmation* 
By LAWRENCE LESLIE McREavy, J.C.D., M.A. 


First Sunday in Lent 


The Significance of the Sacrament of Confirmation 


“Brethren, we exhort you that you receive not the grace of God in vain... . 
But in all things let us exhibit ourselves as the ministers of God’’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Unlike the first Christians, we forget the gratuitousness of grace and 
treat the Sacraments as mere passing incidents. Especially ts 
this true of Confirmation. 

(2) Our need of Confirmation is shown by the experience of the Apostles 
before and after Pentecost, and by a comparison between our 
spiritual and our bodily life: like bodily growth, it brings us to 
spiritual maturity. 

(3) What Confirmation does: by bringing us to our prime, it completes 
the work of Baptism; hence the stress laid on it by the Apostles. 
It communicates the Holy Spirit in an especial way, confers His 
seven gifts, especially fortitude, and seals our enlistment in the 
army of Christ by imprinting an indelible character. 

(4) Confirmation is therefore not an act, but a state involving permanent 
responsibilities. As the Sacrament of our spiritual manhood, it 
requires that we ‘put away the things of a child,” show personal 
initiative, cease playing soldiers and be soldiers. It admits us to 
our full spiritual inheritance, from which God will demand a re- 
turn with usury. It calls for a spirit of comradeship and corporate 
responsibility in the good fight. 


* The author would recommend as suitable reading ‘Confirmation in the Modern 
World,’’ by Matthias Laros (Sheed & Ward). 
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We are so used to the boundless liberality of God’s dispensations of 
grace that we are apt to take them for granted, as though they were a 
necessary consequence of our creation, part of our natural equipment, 
so to speak, like the air we breathe or the food we eat. The truth is, of 
course, that we have no claim whatever to grace. As the very name 
implies, it is entirely gratuitous and supernatural. God need never 
have raised us to the supernatural state and given us that share in His 
divine life which will one day enable us to see and enjoy Him face to face. 
Much less need He have helped us by actual graces to foster that life, and 
even regain it when it has been lost by sin. And least of all need He 
have provided, as He has in the Sacraments, unfailing sources of life 
and grace, to be ours for the asking. Indeed, for thousands of years 
men had to struggle on without these Sacraments, waiting always for 
the Christ who was to open wide the floodgates of God’s bounty. And 
when at last “‘the acceptable time’’ was come, and ‘“‘the day of salva- 
tion’”’ dawned, the first Christians to enjoy the blessings of the new era 
were so conscious of their tremendous opportunity, that they never 
ceased to fear lest they should prove to have received the grace of God 
in vain. 


Confirmation Treated as a Passing Incident 


But times have changed. Men have long ceased to be thrilled by the 
thought of being born into a Christian world. The Redemption has be- 
come for many of us a mere date in history, and the Sacraments which 
dispense its fruits, instead of being the cardinal features of our lives, are 
treated as passing incidents. And if this is true, in greater or lesser de- 
gree, of all the Sacraments, above all is it true of Confirmation. The 
average man still appreciates the necessity of Baptism, the utility of 
Penance, and the sacredness of the Holy Eucharist; but Confirmation— 
well, is it not true that many, if not most, remember it merely as the oc- 
casion of receiving an additional, unused Christian name? And why? 
After all, you are not wanting in reverence. No, but you are wanting in 
knowledge, in realization; and now is the time to acquire that realiza- 
tion, now, when the Church is exhorting you to beware “‘lest you receive 
the grace of God in vain.”” That is why we propose to devote the Sun- 
days of Lent to a thorough examination of Confirmation, in order that 
you may realize its importance and the far-reaching effect it should have 
on your lives. 


Apostles’ Experience Shows Need of Confirmation 


Confirmation, as you all know, is that much-needed Sacrament in 
which we receive the Holy Ghost, in order to make us strong and perfect 
Christians and soldiers of Jesus Christ. Our Lord did not need to be 
God to know how much we want strengthening: the conduct of His 
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Apostles was evidence enough. For three years they had been eye- 
witnesses of His divine power. They had watched Him heal the sick 
and raise the dead to life. They had assisted at the feeding of the five 
thousand, and had seen Him calm the storm in which their boat was 
foundering, with a mere word of command. After such experiences, 
one would have thought that their confidence in His protective power 
would know no bounds, and that they would be ready to face any dan- 
ger in His cause. And yet, on the very night of their ordination to the 
priesthood, within a few hours of their first Holy Communion, they fled 
like frightened rabbits at the approach of an armed band and left their 
Lord to be seized, bound and led away prisoner. St. Peter at least, 
their bold and impetuous leader, might have been expected to show a 
better front; but, as you know, all His vaunted courage and fidelity 
evaporated at a simple question from a servant girl. Jesus of Nazareth 
his leader? Why, he didn’t even know Him! 

We can understand the dismay and terror of the Apostles at the cruci- 
fixion and death of their Lord, even though He had warned them what 
to expect. But even His Resurrection and tangible apparitions in His 
risen body failed to restore their lost courage. It is true that they ran 
to the tomb to witness the miracle, but it is also true that they hurried 
back to the seclusion of the Upper Room and left the sepulchre guards 
to proclaim the miracle in Jerusalem. And apparently Our Lord 
thought them safer indoors, at least for a while. “I send the promise of 
My Father upon you,” He told them; “‘but stay you in the city until 
you be indued with power from on high”’ (Luke, xxiv. 49). 

Fifty days later the promise of the Father was fulfilled, when the Holy 
Ghost descended upon the Apostles and endowed them with a heavenly 
power and courage such as they had never known before. The effect 
of their Confirmation was as instantaneous as it was astounding. From 
timid, self-conscious fishermen, they became in a moment fearless, out- 
spoken witnesses to the truth. Within a few minutes of receiving the 
Holy Ghost, St. Peter was out on his doorstep and preached a sermon 
which, then and there, converted three thousand souls. A few days 
later, Peter and John were arrested for preaching in the very Temple it- 
self. And when they were haled before the court of the High Priest, 
Peter, “‘filled with the Holy Ghost,” spoke with such fearless eloquence 
that the princes and ancients ‘‘understanding that they were illiterate 
and ignorant men, wondered” (Acts, iv. 13). From then on, nothing 
could shake their courage or frighten them into silence, neither scourg- 
ing, nor imprisonment, nor threat of death. ‘Indeed, they went from 
the presence of the Council (after a scourging), rejoicing that they were 
accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the name of Jesus. And every 
day they ceased not, in the temple, and from house to house, to teach and 
preach Christ Jesus” (Acts, v. 41-42). 
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The Sacrament of Spiritual Maturity 


The mere story of the Apostles is therefore proof enough of our need 
of Confirmation and of its efficacy. But there is a further reason, in- 
herent in the nature of things, which is worth our special attention. 
God has given us, not one, but two lives—a life of the body and a life 
of the soul; and since our spiritual life is a life in the true sense of the 
word, we may reasonably gauge its needs, to some extent at least, from 
the needs of our bodily life. Now, there are three things essential to 
bodily life: birth, by which a man begins to live, growth, by which his 
body is brought to full stature, and thirdly, nutrition, by which his bodily 
life and strength are maintained. All these three essential elements we 
find, as we might expect, in the spiritual life, and for all three Our Lord 
has provided a special Sacrament. The spiritual life, which is a par- 
taking in the divine life, is born in us by water and the Holy Ghost in 
Baptism, and conserved in us by the divine food which we receive in 
Holy Communion. But birth and nourishment are not enough. If 
our spiritual life is to be as complete as our bodily life, it must grow to 
full strength and stature; and for this purpose Our Lord has instituted 
Confirmation, in which the Holy Ghost is given to us “‘ad robur’’—unto 
strength (St. Thomas, Summa, III, Q. Ixv, art. 1). 

Confirmation is, therefore, essentially the Sacrament of our spiritual 
maturity, or, if you like, our spiritual coming-of-age. By it the work be- 
gun on the day of our Baptism, our spiritual birthday, is completed and 
perfected, for by it we are changed from passive children of God into 
active, militant and responsible members of the Body of Christ. But it 
would be wrong to regard it as a mere complement to Baptism; for just 
as it has its own distinct character, so it has its own special effects. It is 
true that the greatest of its effects, the coming of the Holy Ghost, has 
already occurred in Baptism. But here in Confirmation He comes not 
merely to sanctify, but also to fortify, and He comes in greater fullness, 
enriching and adorning our spiritual prime with all the wealth of His 
seven gifts. 

Above all, He brings us fortitude, the soldier’s virtue; for Confirma- 
tion is, in a special sense, the Sacrament of the Christian soldier, the 
Sacrament by which the baptized Christian is enlisted in the army of 
Christ and fully equipped for the fray. The indelible character which, 
like Baptism and Holy Orders, it imprints on the soul, seals the enlist- 
ment as an irrevocable act which, once made, can never be retracted. 
When the bishop anoints us on the forehead with the sign of the cross, 
he fixes, as it were, to our military cap the badge of our great commander. 
From then onwards, we are either loyal soldiers or base deserters, one or 
the other. 
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Involves Permanent Responsibilities 


The lesson of all this is, surely, that the common habit of regarding 
Confirmation as a mere incident in life, a duty which, once done, need 
not worry us again, is a calamitous travesty of the truth. Confirmation 
is not so much an act as a state, a state involving definite responsibilities, 
as durable as the character which it imprints on the soul. By bringing 
us to spiritual maturity, it raises us, as we have seen, to the state of spir- 
itual manhood and womanhood. ‘When I was a child,” says St. Paul, 
“T spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child. But 
when I became a man, I put away the things of a child”’ (I Cor., xiii. 11). 
So it must be with us. Baptism made us children of God. Children 
are content to be led, to be told what to do, and to accept what is done 
for them by their parents and superiors. But now that Confirmation 
has brought us from childhood to manhood, we are expected to put 
away the things of a child and give evidence of our emancipation. As 
in temporal life, we are still subject to public authority, but we are ex- 
pected now to show a certain initiative in our religious activities, to be 
ready to give as well as to receive, to do things ourselves, instead of 
merely waiting like children until others do them for us, to fight in the 
army of Christ, instead of merely playing at being soldiers. 

And not only do we come of age in Confirmation, we also come into 
our spiritual inheritance. All the wealth of the Holy Ghost is poured 
upon us, and just as the world expects a man not to waste his substance, 
but to put it to good account, so God demands that we shall make full use 
of the boundless wealth put at our disposal. He has given us not one, 
but seven talents, all the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, and on every one 
of them He will demand a return with usury. When the day of reckon- 
ing comes, it will be of no avail to plead, like the unprofitable servant in 
the Gospel, that we went and hid our talents in the earth for fear that 
they might be lost. Like him, we shall be declared ‘‘wicked and slothful 
servants’ and ordered to be ‘cast out into the exterior darkness” 
(Matt., xxv. 14-30). We must bring forth fruit, for Christianity is 
positive not negative: “He that is not with Me, is against Me,”’ said 
Our Lord: ‘‘and he that gathered not with Me, scattereth” (Matt., xii. 


30). 


Involves Corporate Responsibilities 


Finally, Confirmation carries with it a duty of corporate responsi- 
bility. ‘‘When a man comes to maturity,” says St. Thomas Aquinas, 
“he begins to coéperate with others; whereas until then he lives, as it 
were, individually for himself” (Summa, III, Q. Ixxii, art. 2). So too, 
we, having come to maturity in Confirmation, must develop a sense of 
our oneness in Christ, and of our duty to codperate wholeheartedly with 
our fellow-members in the one common task of “restoring all things in 
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Christ.”” It is a hard task which demands unity of hearts, unity of 
minds and unity of action, but if, true to the spirit of our Confirmation, 
we remember always the common badge that marks us all as comrades 
in the one army of Christ, we need have no fear of the issue. We may 
have different posts to fill and differént equipment, but all alike are 
armed with the irresistible weapon of good example. The symbol of 
the Confirmation of the Apostles was tongues of fire, because fire spreads, 
and they were to spread the Gospel by the fire of their eloquence. The 
symbol of our Confirmation is the sweet balsam mixed with the chrism 
with which we were anointed, because we are to spread the Gospel by 
the sweet odor of our good works. 

Confirmation demands of us, therefore, that we be adult, responsible, 
active and united Christians always and everywhere. It affixes on our 
foreheads the indelible badge of our great Commander, making it im- 
possible for us ever to abandon the fight without showing ourselves to 
all the world for what we are—deserters. It equips us with all the 
graces we need for the good fight, and anoints us as members for all time 
of the universal priesthood of Christ. ‘Brethren, we exhort you that 
you receive not the grace of God in vain.... But in all things let us 
exhibit ourselves as the ministers—that is, the servants—of God.”’ 

















Book Reviews 


A Companion to the ““Summa.’’'!— 
As indicated in its sub-title, this is the 
second volume of Fr. Farrell’s work on 
the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and it deals with the First of 
the Second Part of that unique and mas- 
sive work by the Angel of the Schools. 
The first volume, not yet published, 
treats the First Part of the Summa. 
This present volume of twenty-one 
chapters represents as many lectures 
given in New York City by the author 
under the auspices of The Catholic 
Thought Association. His aim is to 
cover at length in similar fashion the 
whole Summa Theologica, Question by 
Question, at the rate of one Part each 
year. 

As these lectures took shape and pro- 
gressed, it very naturally and most for- 
tunately occurred to the author that they 
would interest and benefit a much wider 
audience than any lecture hall could ac- 
commodate, and so he decided to put 
them into book form. For the larger 
purpose of the work is twofold, namely, 
to furnish the ordinary Catholic with an 
adequate means of understanding and 
defending his faith, and then to satisfy 
those who have heard or otherwise 
learned something of the writings of the 
Prince of Theologians and want to know 
more about them, want to drink more 
deeply at those inexhaustible fountains 
of purest wisdom. 

Fr. Farrell in this work is not giving us 
a translation of the Summa; nor is he 
exhausting all the proofs, explanations, 
illustrations, etc., that are to be found 
in the Questions of the Summa which he 
covers. But he is treating every Ques- 
tion of the Summa, and is providing us 
with the very cream and substance of 


1A Companion to the Summa. Il. 
The Pursuit of Happiness (Correspond- 
ing to the Summa Theologica, I-II). By 
Walter Farrell, O.P. (Sheed and Ward, 
New York City). 


those Questions, and thus with all that is 
needed for a rounded and comprehensive 
grasp of the whole cycle of Catholic 
teaching as developed and perfected in 
the last and greatest work of the ac- 
knowledged theological master of all 
time. Although it is true that some par- 
ticular points will be found more fully 
treated in the Summa itself than in this 
work by Fr. Farrell, it is also true, and 
to be noted, that the author here has not 
infrequently gone beyond the occasional 
severe brevity of the Summa to the other 
works of St. Thomas in order to provide 
the student and the reader with a more 
ample explanation of the subjects 
treated. We have, then, in this new 
work, as the author points out in his 
Foreword, not merely another book 
about St. Thomas or about the Summa, 
but the Summa itself reduced to popular 
language, plus parallel passages from 
other writings of St. Thomas whenever it 
has been thought necessary to elucidate 
or enlarge upon any particular question 
or doctrine in the Summa. An extensive 
work, therefore, confronts us here, as 
might be expected from its scope and 
purpose, and the vast source from which 
it is drawn. 

This volume of over 450 large pages, 
covering the 114 Questions of the First 
Part of the Second Part of the Summa, is 
concerned with happiness, or the goal 
and last end of man; with human ac- 
tions and their moral implications as 
means to that goal; with the principles 
of human actions, which are good and 
bad habits and law in the natural order, 
and grace, which is the principle of spirit- 
ual life and action in the supernatural 
order. Itisthena book of general ethics, 
an exposition of the broad bases of Chris- 
tian ethical thought. At the end of the 
volume there is given an analysis of mod- 
ern thought which brings out in relief the 
striking contrast between the teaching 
of St. Thomas and modern ethical sys- 
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tems. Each chapter of the book is a 
unit in itself, and it is preceded by a 
clear and concise analysis of the chapter 
and of the thought of St. Thomas which 
is to be found in the Questions of the 
Summa that are covered. 

When this work in four volumes is 
finished, giving a complete exposition of 
the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas and 
embracing every Question of that im- 
mense work, it will open up a vast mine 
of thought and the inexhaustible intellec- 
tual treasures of the greatest of all theo- 
logians to the modern English-speaking 
world in language which every intelli- 
gent person can understand. The work 
will be a revelation to English readers of 
our day everywhere, including Catholics 
and even many professors and students 
who have not had the opportunity or 
time to study St. Thomas in the original, 
or who have been hindered, and perhaps 
repelled, by the extent of the Summa in 
Latin. It will be a compact library in it- 
self of profound thought and study, of 
lofty meditations and reflections, of de- 
vout and holy reading, of deep spiritual 
refreshment. 

Judging by this first of the volumes to 
be published we do not hesitate to say 
that this work as a whole will take its 
place alongside the famous Notre Dame 
Conferences of Monsabré, the more re- 
cent splendid running commentary on St. 
Thomas by Pégues, and the translation 
of the Summa by the English Domini- 
cans; and for practical purposes it will 
be superior to any of these, because more 
concise, more to the point,and in form 
better adapted to present-day readers. 
It will be, all things considered, the great- 
est and most useful work on St. Thomas 
that has so far been done in English. 
Even by this first published volume Fr. 
Farrell, with sure and unfaltering step, 
at once takes his place among the lead- 
ing theological writers of the English- 
speaking world. His work is masterful. 
He has grasped and digested the thought 
and implications of St. Thomas in all 
their sublimity and depth and breadth, in 
their application to the life of our age 
and of every age, and he has expressed 
himself in a style that leaves nothing to 


be desired, that is alluring and charming 
—as clear and concise, as vivid and per- 
tinent, as varied and rich, ample, round 
and full, as the style of the great mas- 
ter whom he interprets. 

As one reads these absorbing and lu- 
minous pages, passing from paragraph to 
paragraph, one feels that not a single sen- 
tence could be added or omitted without 
detriment to the perfection of the 
thought and style of the whole. Nor is 
one ever reminded that the author is 
drawing the bulk of his material from a 
work written in a foreign tongue. There 
are here no Latinisms, no strange and 
dificult philosophical and _ theological 
words and phrases; but a pure, limpid, 
flowing English that delights the reader 
at every step and so grips him that once 
he has begun to read he is loath to put 
the book aside. 

Fr. Farrell seems to have been emi- 
nently fitted by nature, as well as by 
training and experience, for the produc- 
tion of a work of this kind. His ca- 
pacity to absorb and comprehend is 
equalled by his powers to picture and ex- 
plain; and he has all his tools ready to 
hand. He manifests in these pages not 
only a perfect and easy grasp of the mate- 
rial and subjects immediately neces- 
sary for his task, but he shows also a 
familiar acquaintance with those 
branches of knowledge less directly, 
though not less usefully, connected with 
his purpose and labor, such as the natural 
sciences and history, the mechanical and 
the fine arts, education and pedagogy, 
the whole field of modern thought and 
teaching, and all the other accessories 
that are helpful for the monumental 
work which he has undertaken, and al- 
ready finished in part. His thought and 
style are further greatly enriched by the 
faculty of observation, the practical 
judgment, and special mental bent of 
which he gives constant and happy evi- 
dence; by apt and copious illustration of 
profound doctrines drawn from the famil- 
iar facts and events of everyday life; 
and by the spontaneous humor and broad 
sympathy which quicken and brighten 
every page of his work. Here we en- 
counter no bare and arid declarations of 
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cold truth, no outworn teachings of cen- 
turies long past; but rather the everlast- 
ing verities of reason and revelation pre- 
sented with vitality and warmth and set 
out in contrast with the passing fads and 
fancies of a day and an age which seek 
the ephemeral and half-satisfying pleas- 
ures of sense. Here we are entertained 
by no mere book worm, no unpractical 
student who has shut himself away from 
life, no dreamer out of touch with the 
realities of the world and times in which 
we live and move, no stereotyped repro- 
ducer of other people’s words and 
thoughts; but by a master whose ac- 
quaintance with the best that others 
have said and taught is matched by his 
own originality and freshness of concep- 
tion and expression; by one who amuses 
and delights while he teaches and in- 
structs, and who bears us along so 
smoothly on a mighty flood of thought 
that we do not realize, until we have 
paused to reflect, the height and depth 
to which we have been alternately lifted 
up and lowered. 

It is rare indeed that we have the time 
and inclination to read a book for review 
through from cover to cover. But this 
volume is an exception; not that we 
have had any more time than usual, but 
only because of the fascination of the 
book’s contents, its uplifting and re- 
freshing thoughts, and its irresistible 
manner of treatment. If this first 
volume of Fr. Farrell’s work is a fair 
sample of what we are to receive in the 
other three volumes that are to follow, 
then assuredly there awaits us an intel- 
lectual banquet of unsurpassed richness 
and variety. Most of us have heard or 
read much about St. Thomas and his 
wonderful writings; many of us have ac- 
tually read and studied him and his 
works at first hand; some of us have 
even memorized and paraphrased great 
portions of the Summa in Latin, and 
have been amazed and thrilled at its 
profundity and simplicity, its order and 
variety, its antiquity and modernity, its 
abstractness and concreteness, its powers 
of speculation and possibilities of practi- 
cal application, its heavenly flashes and 
visions, and its concern for the homely 


details of our ordinary earthly life. We 
have exulted at the knowledge thus ac- 
quired, and have prided ourselves on be- 
ing able to appreciate and enjoy so great 
a master in his own tongue. But here in 
this new work what surprises are in store 
for us all! What floods of light and 
thought, often before only dimly or in 
part perceived, are here unfolded for our 
instruction, entertainment and delight! 
What ways of life, what heavenly treas- 
ures, what clear visions of truth and 
beauty for time and eternity, what new 
vistas of infinity, are here revealed to us 
in words and phrases, in comparisons 
and illustrations, in conclusions and ap- 
plications before unguessed at! Surely 
now, with this first published volume of 
a great work, we are well on the way toa 
new and far richer understanding of the 
last and greatest achievement of the su- 
preme theologian of the ages. We there- 
fore salute the author of this work as he 
takes his sure place among the illustrious 
Thomistic scholars and commentators of 
our times, and we eagerly await the re- 
maining volumes of an undertaking so 
timely and so magnificent. 

CHARLES J.CALLAN, O.P.,S.T.M.,Litt.D. 


How to Make Error Bear Witness 
to the Truth.—Among men subject to 
error, intellectual progress is made by the 
clash of opinions which leads to a clearer 
apprehension of the truth and an elimi- 
nation of the elements of falsehood. 
In presence of a popular error the first 
question ought to be: what precious 
ingredient of truth to which it owes its 
popularity does it contain? The next 
step will be to isolate this valuable 
element, to free it from all admixture of 
falsehood, to set it forth in its genuine 
meaning and to show convincingly that 
in its present setting it is distorted and 
corrupted. After that we proceed to 
prove that the truth thus disengaged 
from exaggeration fits well into the 
Catholic system of philosophy. This 
manner of procedure has the double ad- 
vantage of winning the attention of the 
opponent and of enriching our own 
philosophy. It was the method of St. 
Thomas, and the harmonious and well- 
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rounded character of his system is due 
to this sympathetic approach. Mere 
negative criticism remains barren. 

The turbulent stream of modern 
thought carries with it valuable elements 
of truth. In this it resembles a current 
that has passed over gold deposits, 
and now with much dross bears along 
precious gold dust. There is no sense 
in letting these tiny particles of the 
precious metal go to waste. The pros- 
pector goes to considerable trouble in 
trying to salvage these small grains. 
In a similar way we should not shun the 
labor of sifting modern thought in order 
to extract from it whatever element of 
truth it embodies. 

Of this constructive method we have 
an excellent example in the volume 
edited by Archbishop Conrad Groeber.! 
It is time to awake to the fact that 
modern movements, inasmuch as they 
constitute reactions to wrong concepts 
bequeathed by the past, in many in- 
stances actually revive Christian ideas, 
albeit in a perverted and extreme form. 
In these ideas which are really our ideas 
lies the strength of these movements 
and their undeniable appeal. The sen- 
sible thing is to reappropriate that which 
belongs to us and to exploit it in combat- 
ing modern error. This is done in an 
admirable fashion in the book mentioned 
which cuts the very ground from under 
our enemies by taking away from them 
what truly is not their own and demon- 
strating that we can give the world 
more than our adversaries promise. 
The authors show this particularly with 
regard to a number of practical ideas, 
such as nationalism, human equality, 
solidarity of human interests, dignity of 
labor, social responsibility of ownership, 
social service, the common good, the 
function of politics, culture, the relation 
of the individual to the State, the mean- 
ing of authority, and many other sub- 
jects relative to social life. The book 
is written primarily for German condi- 
tions, but it will be very instructive for 


1 Handbuch der religtésen Gegenwarts- 
fragen. WHerausgegeben von Erzbischof, 
Dr. Conrad Groeber (B. Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.). 


our own country and its study may save 
us from tactical blunders. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


St. Catherine of Siena.—The admir- 
able translation into English of Jorgen- 
sen’s work! is issued in a stately volume 
which will delight any reader with its 
artistic excellence in format and in typog- 
raphy. Not a specialist in the Saint of 
Siena’s own extensive output of highly 
varied literature or in the fairly immense 
literature which is concerned with her 
life and work, I content myself here with 
comments on two features of the present 
volume—features which might naturally 
engage the interest of ordinary readers. 

First of all, the book gives us some 500 
notes on its text. Obviously, to have 
all of these notes printed as footnotes 
would greatly disturb both the attractive 
appearance of the clean and clear pages 
and the interesting sequence of the text 
in the mind of an ordinary reader. A 
desirable division of the notes into two 
classes has accordingly been judiciously 
made. We find only 52 footnotes (two 
of which are by the translator), whilst 
the other notes indicated in the text are 
relegated to a Supplement or Appendix 
(pp. 413-432). In spite of this careful 
concern for the interests of a reader, I 
think it will be found difficult to keep 
track of these 450 notes in the Appendix 
or Supplement, since they are distributed 
into 35 sections, each section beginning 
with a new numeration. Itseems to bea 
recent fashion of publishers or of au- 
thors thus to district the notes and to 
worry ordinary readers with constant in- 
terference of the textual sequence by 
frequent references to a complicated ar- 
rangement of sections placed toward the 
end of the volume. My own first ac- 
quaintance with this new fashion was 
made when I tried to read Merejkowski’s 
rather large volume, ‘‘Jesus the Un- 
known” (Scribners, 1934), which de- 
votes pp. 411-445 to some 500 notes simi- 


larly districted into 15 sections, each of 


1 Saint Catherine of Siena. By Jo- 
hannes Jorgensen. Translated from the 
Danish by Ingeborg Lund (Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York City). 
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which begins with a new numeration. 
Since then, I have come upon another 
reader’s complaint of this apparently new 
fashion in a book whose title I do not re- 
call. It would seem, however, that 
Jorgensen himself appreciated the un- 
pleasantness of this fashion in the case 
of ordinary readers, since he adverts to 
it in the first paragraph of his Preface: 
“The book .. . is based on a study of 
original documents, but I have endeav- 
ored to render this less noticeable, and 
for that reason I have collected in an 
appendix at the end of the volume all the 
notes and references in which only a re- 
stricted number of readers can be inter- 
ested.” I have italicized the concluding 
words of this first paragraph of the Pref- 
ace—comforting words for any reader 
who is not a specialist in the present 
theme. 

In the second place, I venture to set 
down what seems to me to be a desidera- 
tum in the present volume. I think it 
would be highly desirable to have a 
slight Preface contributed by the trans- 
lator or by the publisher which should 
indicate the date of the edition of Jor- 
gensen’s book which is here translated 
into English, and which would also refer 
to other books published since the issu- 
ance of the Danish edition together with 
any new or otherwise helpful matter to 
be found in the later literature concerned 
with the Saint. For instance, the April 
volume (1933) of the new edition of 
“Butler’s Lives of the Saints” furnishes 
us with Father Thurston’s note (pp. 343- 
344) referring to much recent literature 
on the Saint, and inter alia to Jorgen- 
sen’s work, ‘Sainte Catherine de Sienne”’ 
(4th ed., 1919). Whether or not this 
translation contributed anything new to 
Jorgensen’s original work I do not know; 
but between 1919 and 1933 (this latter 
date showing something of a hiatus be- 
tween Jorgensen’s rendering into French 
and the date of Thurston’s April volume) 
and between 1919 and 1938 (the date of 
the present English translation) indicat- 
ing a still more notable hiatus, an or- 
dinary reader may wonder if any new 
light has been shed on any problem. 
In the meantime, Thurston’s note refers 


to works appearing in 1921, 1922, 1929, 
1930, 1931, by various authors whose 
works are not referred to, I think, in the 
15 closely printed columns of Index in 
the present English translation of Jorgen- 
sen’s work. Possibly still other works 
have appeared since the year 1931? 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Biographical Works.—‘‘Pope Pius 
the Eleventh,”! by Philip Hughes, 
the author of a well-known ‘History of 
the Church,” is a critical biography of 
great interest. The main facts of the 
life of the Pope, his characteristics and 
policies are well brought out. A good 
background for his various activities 
and pronouncements has been created. 
As might be expected, the greater part 
of the book concerns itself with outlining 
the program of Pius XI, and the carry- 
ing out of his reform plans through 
Encyclicals, Concordats, etc. These 
cover not only the Church as a whole, 
but also the particular problems of the 
present time (missions, schisms, heresies, 
and the pernicious views and procedures 
in the totalitarian States). The work 
done in these fields is simply enormous. 
Although it will be years before a final 
authoritative history and appreciation 
of the life and reign of the great Pope 
can be written, the present volume 
meanwhile will be found to be of great 
value to historians, because it refers to 
practically all important documents 
issued before April, 1937. It is no less 
valuable to priests, educators, and the 
educated laity. 

“Die guten Werke des Herrn Vinzenz’’ 
is a popular, well-written biography of 
St. Vincent de Paul by Leo Weismantel.? 
It contains much of value for our time. 
During the life-time of the Saint the 
Church was hard pressed from within 
and without. Against this background 
St. Vincent stands forth as a light that 
conquered darkness by charity. The 
book would do much good in parish 
libraries. 

A new volume in the “Science and 


1 Sheed and Ward, New York City. 
2B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Culture Series’’* is “A Modern Gala- 
had,” by Albert S. Foley, S.J., being 
the life of the young Jesuit Saint of 
the seventeenth century, Saint John 
Berchmans. The author uses not only 
old printed sources, but also a number of 
documents and writings of the Saint 
which have been recently found and de- 
ciphered. The physical life of the Saint, 
a mere 22 years, does not consume much 
space; it is rather the history of the 
spiritual life between 1616 and 1721 
that has been extensively treated. 
The many notes and documents intro- 
duced certainly provide a good back- 
ground for a study of spiritual life 
which will be of interest to novice 
masters and spiritual directors, although 
the conclusions drawn by the author are 
somewhat overdone. To suggest what 
was written on missing pages goes a 
little too far. The reaction of young 
readers towards the ascetism presented 
in the Life of the Saint may be the 
opposite of what the author desires to 
bring about. There is nothing added 
to rectify a wrong impression and to 
make things intelligible for modern 
readers. The reviewer is not prejudiced 
against the Ignatian system and has a 
high regard for it, but he questions the 
wisdom of presenting it in the way it is 
done in this book. There still is good 
hope that a young soul can reach a high 
degree of sanctity without being fright- 
ened by a mess of scientific spiritual rules 
and directions, notwithstanding their 
excellency. The book is recommendable 
to priests and mature readers. 

“Saint Benedict,” by Dom Justin 
McCann,‘ is a very readable biography 

3The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
4 Sheed and Ward. 


based on the Rule of St. Benedict and 
the Dialogues of St. Gregory. Fourteen 
hundred years after the events it is not 
easy to add something new to the known 
history of the Saint about whom so 
much has been written by his spiritual 
descendants. However, what the au- 
thor presents is the result of new study, 
and is of interest to the historian as well 
as to the general reader. Some critical 
and explanatory notes on the Dialogues 
of St. Gregory the Great, Mark the Poet, 
Paul the Deacon, St. Maurus, and St. 
Placid, together with a short bibliog- 
raphy, are found in an Appendix. 

“Father Francis Mary of the Cross 
Jordan,’’> is a biography of the founder 
of the Society of the Divine Saviour 
covering 574 pages. It was written by 
Father Pancratius Pfeiffer and was 
translated by Rev. Winfrid Herbst, 
$.D.S. It follows the chronological 
order, and contains many historical 
references and documents showing the 
variety of obstacles placed in the way of 
a new foundation and a young Religious 
Society. The author, who for the most 
part experienced the events he relates, 
had access to the archives of the Mother- 
house in Rome. Father Jordan lived 
between the years 1848 and 1918, 
years full of troubles for Church and 
State. Nevertheless, he succeeded in 
carrying out the will of God, and the 
flourishing Society is his best monu- 
ment. The book will appeal to the 
members of the Society, its friends and 
benefactors. The church historian, too, 
will find it useful. 


KILIAN J. HENnrRIcH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


5 Society of the Divine Saviour, Na- 
zianz, Wis. 
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Church and School Management 


Improving the School 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


A famous living authority once said that administration is the 
art of doing well many things that ought not to be done at all. 
The administration of the school often falls within the compass 
of such an art. There are many techniques in the routine ad- 
ministration of the school that should be labeled merely imitation 
of traditional practices not worthy of imitation. We are not at 
all sure that the curriculum of to-day is an improvement over the 
curriculum of two or three decades ago. Have we given true di- 
rection to the education of teachers for the tasks assigned them in 
the school? Is there a guiding philosophy of education, or do we 
not act thus and so because our predecessors acted thus and so? 
What part does psychology play in the determination of school 
practices? Some question the directive value of that science in 
the present state of its development. We compartmentalize it, 
and call a certain portion educational psychology. The distinc- 
tion has little foundation in fact. Should not all study of the 
operation of the human mind contribute to the improvement of 
teaching and learning? Conflicting theories cause confusion. 
Psychologists vary greatly in their interpretations. Bagley 
challenged anyone to name a single principle or law of psychology 
which would be accepted by every recognized authority in the 
field of psychology. 

Should we call this a poisoning of the sources? Certainly, 
when men of science disagree, they fail to give accurate direction 
to those who follow. It has been said that you can advocate 
anything in the field of education if you advocate it strongly 
enough and often enough. Allow for some exaggeration in this 
summary of the findings. It remains true that theory after 
theory finds its supporters. Every theorist traces his conclusions 
to what he is pleased to call psychological facts. 

We must descend to particulars. It has been indicated that 
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many of the shortcomings of the school flow from its failure to 
give due respect to the dignity of human personality. Not a few 
administrative practices seem to ride rough-shod over the per- 
sonality of the pupil. Administrators, and teachers after them, 
do not seriously question the wisdom of procedures that have the 
sanction of tradition. 

If the parent were consulted, perhaps the very first factor to 
come under his stricture would be the highly competitive marking 
system. Why condemn any pupil to a life-long feeling of inferi- 
ority because he cannot master the accepted essentials as quickly 
as the child across the aisle? Teachers usually favor the motiva- 
tion of rivalry for very young children. The six-year-old is a 
highly individualistic little animal, and will gain much from con- 
tact with the excellences of his fellows. As the process of sociali- 
zation goes on, competitive marking may injure him. It is well 
to recommend a decreasing emphasis on the comparison of results 
achieved by individual pupils. The proponents of homogeneous 
grouping, if they are consistent, will advocate giving each child in 
each group a mark that designates his work without reference to 
the work of others. There is much to be said for this practice. 

We leave out of the question the deplorable inaccuracy of a 
system of marking that professes to distinguish thirty or forty 
grades of achievement. Research studies have shown that differ- 
ent teachers place widely different values upon the answers to a 
single question; consequently, they place varying estimates upon 
the examination paper as a whole. One study now before us 
shows that experienced fourth-grade teachers ranged from forty- 
three to eighty-three on a percentage basis in marking the same 
fourth-grade paper. This study further reveals that the same 
teacher rated the same paper variously at intervals. The truly 
objective test lends itself to accurate marking, but does not elimi- 
nate the evils of competition. Surely it is possible to motivate 
the pupil to put forth his best efforts without exposing him to the 
hazard of an emotional earthquake in case of failure to measure 
up to the achievement of a fellow-pupil. 

A letter system of marking is a distinct improvement over the 
traditional percentage system. Three to seven categories seem 
sufficient. Some schools use only two categories, the letters “‘S”’ 
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and “U,” indicating respectively satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
achievement. A letter system of five steps is ideal if the assump- 
tion that about twenty per cent of any unselected group of pupils 
are of distinctly inferior quality. The lowest category of a five- 
step scale provides a place for this group. The best theory of 
promotional practice does not demand that this lowest group be 
required to repeat the grade. In some manner we should afford 
them an opportunity to atone for their deficiencies. : 

A marking system with few categories lowers the pressure of 
competition. The pupil who is given a “‘B,”’ for instance, is a 
member of a large group, with the other members of which there 
is a fellowship. He puts forth an effort to remain in the group, 
possibly to advance to a higher category. His source of stimu- 
lation is never mere competition with an individual who happens 
to rank one-tenth per cent higher in a mechanical and inaccurate 
system of an indefinite number of categories. 

There is much discussion of the ideal interval between reports to 
parents. The school commonly makes such a report, and should 
do so. The report usually records the mark achieved in each 
school subject together with the record of the number of times 
the child has been absent or tardy during the period. On some 
basis a general appraisal of the conduct and application of the 
pupil is given to the parent. Recently reports to parents have 
given attention to other factors—as, for instance, character and 
personality traits, industry and codperativeness. Schools have 
found that a single estimate of a character trait is sometimes un- 
satisfactory. As a consequence, there is a growing practice of 
analyzing a trait into a number of specific attitudes or reactions 
of children. Thus, the report may contain a note to the effect 
that the child ‘“‘works well with others in tasks demanding physi- 
cal coédperation,’’ while elsewhere the report bears the message 
that the child ‘‘lacks application to the abstract tasks of arithme- 
tic.” 

Teachers and administrators will differ in their views regarding 
the factors of a child’s report, but the school should attempt from 
time to time to render an adequate report that can be understood 
by the parent. If an arbitrary marking system is used, a legend 
should carry the interpretation in terms easily understood by the 
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average person. Sincere attempts to break up vague generaliza- 
tions have at times resulted only in confusion. The home back- 
ground of the pupil determines in large measure the type of report 
that will convey most meaning to the parent. Obviously, where 
the parents speak only a foreign language, the use of that lan- 
guage becomes requisite on the report card. We have seen reports 
on which the names of various subjects or traits were given in two 
languages. 

What is the correct length of the report period? Administra- 
tors to-day receive complaints from parents who were themselves 
teachers a generation ago that the school of to-day does not render 
reports frequently enough. Fifteen or twenty years ago nearly 
every elementary school sent monthly reports to the home. Re- 
ports to-day commonly cover longer periods, a semester or a half- 
semester. The high school to-day submits a report quarterly. 
Colleges rate the pupils through the medium of examinations 
quarterly, but send reports to parents only at the end of the semes- 
ter. Very young children do not receive frequent ratings, per- 
haps no formal report to the home until the end of the year. 

In the ideal situation frequent reports to parents become un- 
necessary. The interrelation between the school and the parents 
should be so vital and continuous that a formal report becomes 
superfluous. We are told that some schools have adopted the 
policy of submitting no formal report. They assume that this 
close coédperation between parents and teachers exists, and is 
sufficient to give the parent all requisite knowledge of his child’s 
progress. Necessary contacts are established through the me- 
dium of informal notices to parents, leading at times to personal 
conferences. The letter type of report which requires the teacher 
to give a description of each pupil’s progress in a periodic letter to 
parents, places a very heavy burden on the teacher. The report 
letter usually degenerates into a perfunctory or superficial note. 

The ideal situation, in which there is close contact between the 
teacher or the school and the parent, is seldom realized. Theo- 
retically the school welcomes visitors, especially parents, at all 
times. In practice the average school receives very few visitors 
unless a special day is set aside as a visiting day. This latter 
practice is growing. Chance remark sometimes reveals the atti- 
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tude of teachers, or at least their expectations. They know that 
the average parent visits the school only when he has the stimulus 
of an appointed time. The teacher greets him cordially on such 
an occasion; after the visit is over, the characteristic parting 
word of the teacher is something like this: ‘““Goodby, I hope to 
see you next year.”” We may theorize about the participation of 
the parent in the work of his child’s education, but as a matter of 
fact the parent turns over certain functions to the school in fee 
simple, and rarely checks their performance. The Catholic 
philosophy of education tells the teacher that the parent has a 
primary right and duty in the work of education, that the teacher 
is but the agent or delegate of the parent; the teacher knows that 
the task is commonly performed without direction from or con- 
sultation with the parent. 

We have not limited our discussion of the report to its relation 
with the child, but have endeavored to give a comprehensive view 
of the principles underlying the school’s submission of reports to 
parents. Let us return to the factors that have first concern with 
the child. Competitive marking has many evils. The making 
public of children’s scores is an equally evil practice. Here again 
it must be said that where a degree of competition has a beneficent 
social effect, as in the case of the very young child, a degree of 
publicity may likewise be given to the scores of individuals. As 
the pupil advances in age and achievement, the need for publicity 
as motivation decreases. Teachers of the upper grades fre- 
quently refrain from making known to their pupils the exact rank 
in class that each one holds. This practice obtains generally in 
the secondary school. The attentive teacher studies the capacity 
of every pupil, and uses means to stimulate each pupil to measure 
up to capacity rather than to excel others. 

The speed test is a modern device. Some authorities object to 
its use on the score of nervous and physical tension. It is found 
that teachers usually favor at least the occasional use of the speed 
test. It promotes concentration, and in many processes speed is a 
chief requisite. The factor of nervous tension is not deemed 
worthy of serious thought. There is danger of reducing all test- 
ing in some subjects to mere fragmentary information, when the 
speed test is used to excess. A knowledge of the aims and objec- 
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tives of a course of study will guard the teacher and the adminis- 
trator against the faulty use of this device. 

The proponent of strict school discipline to-day is looked upon 
as an old fogey, almost a reactionary. Much has been said and 
written in the past decade on the need for self-expression and ini- 
tiative on the part of the pupil. The implication of these theor- 
ists is that strict discipline makes impossible the development of 
initiative and self-expression. This is a mistaken idea of disci- 
pline; its very purpose is to keep the pupil under that degree of 
direction that will best enable him to perform his tasks efficiently. 
Extremists have put discipline in bad repute. Excess of any good 
is anevil. We are pleased to note that the pendulum is swinging 
in the opposite direction. Administrators have found that there 
is a happy medium between dragooning the pupil and freeing him 
from all restraint. This happy medium is ideal discipline. The 
Catholic teacher does not deplore the need of it, but accepts that 
need as inevitable. The author of ‘““The Boy To-Day”’ tells us 
that he has heard enough of self-expression. He sums it up by 
saying: “I hate the very word.” 

We have noted elsewhere that our promotional procedures 
leave much to be desired. It may be extreme to advocate the 
promotion of all pupils regardless of achievement, at least beyond 
the range of the primary grades, but the folly of retarding 
children merely because of some deficiency in traditional grade 
achievement is becoming more and more obvious. Poor practice 
in this matter has perhaps been derived from equally poor prac- 
tice in the guidance of elementary school pupils. Guidance is 
to-day assuming the proportions of a science. As we write, 
books on this subject are pouring from the press. May we hope 
that the next decade will result in improved guidance procedures 
in the elementary school? In our present plight we must require 
the individual teacher to study well the pupils of his class. This 
becomes impossible when a new group of pupils is assigned to him 
at the beginning of each semester, as in many schools where the 
practice of semi-annual promotion is in vogue. A single semester 
is a very short period to make any satisfactory study of the forty 
or fifty pupils assigned to a teacher. Of itself semi-annual pro- 
motion does not prevent a teacher retaining charge of the same 
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group of pupils and moving forward with them through the school, 
at least through a group of grades. A two- or three-year period 
gives the teacher a much ampler opportunity for a thorough study 
of the individual pupil. In that period of time the intelligent 
teacher can gather factual data on every child—objective mate- 
rial that will give the basis for correct guidance. 

Extra-curricular activity is a legitimate agency in the education 
of elementary pupils as well as of secondary students. Many 
activities pose in the guise of extra-curricular activities that are in 
no way worthy of the name. The activities of which we speak 
have no relation with the curriculum. Administrators some- 
times yield to the temptation of exploiting young children in the 
various forms of relief work, in benefits, in theatricals, for the 
supposed entertainment or edification of adults. We rightly pro- 
test against the encroachments of outside agencies that attempt 
to use the schools and the pupils in them for purposes of propa- 
ganda. Many activities that originate in the school offend 
grievously against the same principle of school administration. 
The parish school system is supported voluntarily by those who 
love it, but many devices to stimulate the generosity of our people 
do an injustice to the pupils and hinder the school in the perform- 
ance of its task. 

No financial difficulty justifies the exploitation of children to 
conduct a raffle. The awarding of a prize to the child selling 
raffle tickets does not palliate the offense against him education- 
ally, even socially. Principals and teachers often groan under 
the pressure exerted upon them to publish and promote such an 
activity. Many pastors have told the writer that a voluntary 
system of support is superior to one that receives constant arti- 
ficial stimulation. Frequently plays and entertainments have 
no curricular value and lessen the efficiency of both teachers and 
pupils. We do not condemn activities that have a genuine corre- 
lation with the subjects of the course of study. It is the function 
of the principal to assign these tasks and the time for their per- 
formance. 

Without doubt the school of to-day has advanced far in taking 
care of the physical development of young children. We take a 
pardonable pride in our superior school buildings, their superior 
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heating, lighting and ventilation. The sanitary provisions are or 
can be of the best. Medical and nursing service guides parents 
in the physical care of their children, and makes them sanely 
health-conscious. Perhaps too much stress is put upon age- 
weight-height tables as a norm in determining the nutritional status 
of the pupil. This time-honored method is far from being truly 
scientific. Dr. Frazen says that it would be almost as accurate 
to pull names out of a hat as to use the present weight tables. 
Other factors, such as the physical heredity and environment, are 
of importance in determining malnutrition. Where malnutrition 
is discovered, the school may encourage and empower the home 
to remedy the situation. This is better procedure than for the 
school to assume responsibility for the health of the child. 

The conscientious observance of recess periods as a genuine re- 
laxation from work not only promotes the health of children and 
increases their efficiency. The recess period relieves the strain of 
sitting rigidly in school desks, and refreshes both the mind and the 
body of the pupil. Much physical activity in the learning process 
is a requisite for very young children. The wise teacher considers 
the difference in temperament of older children; it is almost a 
physical impossibility for some children to remain quiet and docile 
throughout the school day. The teacher will direct their surplus 
activity into channels of profit. 

Each pupil differs in many respects from any other. Each isa 
unique, individual human being. The school and the teacher 
must have a profound respect for the personality of every pupil. 
No pupil is a mere cog in an educational machine; he is a person. 
To the Catholic teacher he is ‘“‘a creature composed of body and 
soul and made to the image and likeness of God.” 














School Lighting 


By WILiiaM P. Hutcuins, R.A. 


As in many other branches of building, efficiency lighting to- 
day has reached a development never before attained in its his- 
tory. School lighting to-day does not mean merely supplying 
sufficient light so that pupils may see, but is a highly scientific 
achievement arrived at through research and codéperation be- 
tween leading illuminating engineers, physicists, opthalmologists, 
and physiologists. Lighting is planned for the conservation of 
eyesight and the performance of daily tasks with accuracy, speed, 
and comfort. 

Research among school children has shown that in hundreds of 
cases children have been retarded mentally through faulty vision 
which in a number of cases has developed from poor lighting 
facilities. The classroom to-day should be equipped with the 
proper distribution of lighting units and the correct wattage to 
insure adequate eye protection for each pupil, regardless of the 
location of his desk. 

The classroom wiring should be of size sufficient to produce at 
least three (3) watts per square foot of floor area, and using ef- 
ficient equipment the desired intensity will be maintained. As a 
guide, the following information is used in standard practice in 
lighting schoolrooms: sufficient illumination should produce a 
minimum of 15 foot candles on the pupil’s desk or blackboard. 
A “foot candle”’ is the illumination provided by a standard candle 
on a surface one foot away from it. Corridors, stairways, toilets 
should have four foot candles of lighting. 

The arrangement and placing of lighting can best be deter- 
mined through the use of scientific equipment used by the manu- 
facturer of the light bulbs or the engineer for the power company 
supplying the service. After all requirements are established, it 
is necessary to have the proper equipment to place the light where 
needed. The early lighting equipment consisted of a hanging 
fixture with exposed lamps or bulbs. These fixtures were designed 
from copies of the original candle fixtures of two hundred years 
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ago, and are objectionable from many standpoints, including 
glare and the consequent eye-strain. 

On the market to-day it is possible to obtain lighting equipment 
or fixtures scientifically designed to produce the maximum of light, 
eliminating glare and producing as much as 40% saving in power 
for the same illumination as given by the usual commercial units 
on the market. 

In the schoolroom having all the outlets controlled from one 
switch, it is often an economy to have the individual fixtures 
equipped with pull chain control. This will permit the pupils 
farthest from the windows to have as much light as those near the 
source of daylight on dark days. 

The ideal arrangement for classroom lighting is a system known 
as remote control. It is a scientific arrangement adapted for a 
certain foot candle power of light. If the lighting equipment is 
used during the day and the intensity of daylight changes, the 
fixtures nearest the daylight will automatically go out. The same 
will happen to each fixture as the light in the room reaches the 
candle power for which the equipment is adjusted. While this 
arrangement is ideal, it is out of the reach of the majority of 
parochial schools because of its excessive cost. 

The use of motion picture or still picture projectors for visual 
education and radio is in growing demand in the school of to-day. 
Convenient outlets and separate circuits should be provided for 
such equipment, if it is desired. 

Another item to consider is the necessity of having woodwork 
stained or painted with a dull finish to eliminate glare and re- 
flection. Ceilings should be painted white and the walls of light 
colors of high reflective value. 

Much more could be written on this subject, but the individual 
school has its individual problem, and it can usually be solved 
satisfactorily by those in charge with the aid of the engineer for 
the power company. 

Classroom lighting should be given careful study when planning 
a school building, as the eyesight, health, and safety of children 
and teachers are dependent on it. 
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